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Ir you were a German war lord how would this 
war now look to you ? You would be conscious of 
strains and stresses which each belligerent 
country is inclined to attribute to itself alone. 
No German in authority would be under the 
British illusion that the German organisation 
runs with smooth efficiency. The brilliance of 
army organisation would not blind you, if you 
were a German, to the fact that a country which 
is now absolute on the Continent still fails to win 
the allegiance of any but a few of the less reputable, 
and that the overwhelming majority who are 
acquiescent to-day would be glad, if they could, 
to welcome German defeat. Food rations in 
Germany have again been cut; and, more im- 
portant, the German housewife cannot get her 
nominal rations. It can be of no special comfort 
to a German that people in Greece, in Spain, in 
Belgium and some other occupied countries are 
actually starving. The German deduction must 
be that it is absolutely essential to drive Russia 
out of the war for effective purposes before 
another agony of frost and snow tries the German 
army. General von Bock’s armies are advancing 
rapidly, but is the pace quick enough? Ap- 
parently Russians can still start counter-attacks. 
Last winter, on the evidence of Hitler, 
Germany nearly cracked under the strain; this 
year Britain’s great raids on German towns has 
added a new tension. By themselves these are 
ho more likely to lead to breakdown than Ger- 
many’s raids on Britain in 1940-41, but if the 
Russians can hold sufficiently to engage the 
bilk of Germany’s forces during the winter, if 
a Second Front develops on the Atlantic side, 
then indeed Germany’s prospects would be bleak. 

German propaganda is naturally a reflection of 
this situation. The Germans have paid serious 
attention to the Dieppe raid as a rehearsal for 
a possible invasion. They have noted that the 
British fleet was able to make its way through the 
minefield and maintain its position for nine 
h urs within two miles of the French coast. The 

ir umbrella was a success ; it brought down a far 
larger proportion of the Luftwaffe in France 


THE NAZIS SEE 


than the Germans care to admit. The land fight- 
ing was as costly to both sides as Commando 
fighting must usually be. As a job of political 
warfare the raid was a considerable British 
success. For many weeks now British propaganda 
has been explaining to the occupied countries 
how to distinguish between a raid and an invasion. 
The error of St. Nazaire was not this time repeated. 
The French were carefully warned not to rise 
prematurely and in face of this advice Dr. Goeb- 
bels made very heavy weather trying to persuade 
Europe that a British invasion had been attempted 
and defeated. On the other hand German propa- 
ganda could use the Dieppe raid to exploit 
Russia’s disappointment at the absence of a 
Second Front and further to increase the gap 
between Russia and Britain, which Mr. Churchill’s 
visit to Moscow was intended to bridge. The first 
reaction of the Moscow press and radio suggest 
that Mr. Churchill was no more than partially 
successful. The Soviet Union is so hard pressed 
that it is doubtful if anything short of action 
which would obviously weaken the German 
thrust will greatly affect Russian public opinion. 

It is at this point that our German surveying the 
field regains confidence and develops a new line 
of propaganda. With Russia pushed back and 
German troops transferred to the West, invasion 
would indeed look almost impossible. If the 
Russians could be persuaded that the British had 
let them down, if the British could be persuaded 
that the liberation of Eastern Europe is 
beyond their power, can they not be per- 
suaded to make a Nazi peace? The signs 
accumulate that Hitler will this autumn attempt 
his biggest peace drive. At the present moment 
German propaganda to Turkey is explaining for 
the first time that the Germans could not invade 
England in 1940 and that the British and Ameri- 
cans cannot invade Hitler’s Europe in 1942. Nor, 
it is added, will it be easy for Germany to invade 
England. Hence the suggestion that a stalemate 
in the West is inevitable. It seems that Ribben- 
trop with his delusions about England still has the 
Fiihrer’s ear; once Churchill and “ his clique” 
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are dethroned he believes the British will clear out 
of the war. 

While making these preparations for ending 
the war in 1942, Hitler completes his plans for 
the development of the Third Reich. With the 
removal of Dr. Schlegelberger, as Minister of 
Justice, and the appointment of Otto Georg 
Thierack, the last non-Nazi disappears from a 
position of authority in Germany. The new 
Minister of Justice, who has been President of 
the People’s Courts, cares nothing for justice. 
He is, in the Fiihrer’s words, to change the law as he 
likes. There is a change, too, in those who are to 
carry out this law. Germany suffers from shortage 
of man-power. Hitler knows well that there are 
not enough Germans permanently to administer 
the whole of Europe against the will of the mass 
of Europeans. Therefore, for the first time in 
German propaganda, the privileges of the master 
race are spoken of as being open to all who serve 
the Fiihrer. A Hungarian and a French Quisling 
are to be accounted German Aryans, just as, 
under the rules drawn up for the new SS. 
police, all proletarians, democrats and opponents 
of Hitler within and without Germany, are 
accounted Bolsheviks to be kept permanently in 
subjection. The Schwarze Korps recently rebuked 
those who laugh at “Gcermans”’ who do 
not speak German. German propaganda has now 
moved on to a new conception which is in 
many ways a ghastly parody of the Roman 
Empire. Citizenship of the ruling country is to 
be obtained by service to the Empire ; the world 
is to be controlled and run for the benefit of a 
ruling group serving the Fihrer; its power is to 
be maintained by a pretorian guard or Gestapo, 
divorced alike from nationality and humanity, 
entrusted with the duty of keeping in permanent 
slavery the great majority of mankind, who, for one 
reason or another, maintain an old-fashioned pre- 
ference for freedom, national, cultural orec onomic. 

What is the answer from this side ? According 
to routine Mr. Churchill would reply with some 
fine rhetoric and the war continue to be fought 
exactly as if it were a nationalist war between the 
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the pre-1914 British and German Empires. But 
Hitler stands as head of international Fascism. 
Our reply must be positive, pot a blank negation. 
If the enemy is international Fascism, ‘our allies 
are democrats and Socialists, wherever they can 
be found, and we must offer a democratic alter- 
native to the International Gestapo and a Socialist 
alternative to monopoly Capitalism. 


Brazil 


Brazil’s declaration of war against Germany 
and Italy has latterly become inevitable; the 
Axis sinking of Brazilian ships seemed deliber- 
ately to invite it. From our point of view the 
accession of the greatest South American country 
is a political gain, for it must influence the other 
Latin-American republics especially Chile, which 
with Argentina stood out of the declaration of 
continental solidarity of the Rio Conference. 
They all have suffered a lavish and brilliantly 
organised Axis propaganda, whose note has 
been intimidation rather than flattery. The 
strategic advantage is more important. Con- 
trol by the United Nations of the Western 
side of the “ Straits of Dakar ” is a safeguard in 
the Battle. of the Atlantic. Americans are far 
more conscious than we are of that great shoulder 
of their continent thrust out towards the bulge 
of Africa; but even we have thought uneasily 
of seven hours flying time for planes based on 
Senegal. The airfields and the ports of Brazil are 
invaluable. It should,- however, be noted that 
no navy, and certainly not the small Brazilian 
fleet, can patrol that vast coast-line. If there are 
“capes where Axis ships are getting oil, they will 

e very hard to discover and check; and Brazil 
has plenty of Axis supporters. The Brazilian 
Government seems quite calm about it, and is 
rounding up the German and Italian leaders. 
But Brazil has 600,000 German4born residents, 
up to 3,000,000 of German descént born in the 
country ; and every man-jack of}them has been 
netted into the Nazi Aus-Deutsch organisation. 
Nobody can tell how many have been forced by 
fear of death or ruin, but certainly a large number 
must be genuine Nazis. Very many of them and 
of the Italian immigrants do not even speak or 
read Portuguese; the Southern States of Rio 
Grande and Santa Catharina are almost solidly 
German. There are besides some quarter of a 
ynillion Japanese, mostly in Sao Paulo, and as 
Brazil is not at war with Japan, they are free to 
do any little jobs which the Germans and Italians 
find difficulty in accomplishing. The Vargas 
regime, which is nationalist and roughly Fascist 
in constitution, has been trying to enforce assimila- 
tion of these foreign elements, but without 
success. President Vargas, among the contem- 
porary crop of dictators, is notable for being a 
benevolent one. He has refrained from. hunting 
his opponents, and indeed goes out of his way to 
conciliate them. In consequence he is enormously 
popular, and is perhaps the only dictator who 
goes everywhere among the people almost un- 
guarded. The emphasis of official propaganda 
upon the materials the United States and Britain 
will get from Brazil has been overdone. Brazil 
closed down the export of precious metals to 
Italy by the L.A.T.lI. air-line, some months ago: 
her principal customer has naturally remained 
the United States, a position hardly affected by 
he declaration of war. 


Why Build Warships ? 


That the Japanese should have risked a big 
naval force for the recovery of their lost positions 
in the Solomons is proof that these islands held 
a key position in their strategy. Again the 
Americans won a naval battle without firing a 
gun. The layman asks once more the question 
which Admiral Richmond raised twenty years 
ago: are capital ships anything more than 
superfluous targets? To-day, however, this 
disturbing. conundrum threatens any warship 
above the tonnage of a destroyer. We wish 
we could assume that this American threat to 
Japan’s hold on the Dutch islands were so 
formidable as to forbid an invasion of Bengal. 


spectator with alarm, for we see no of 
escape from the political deadlock. In latest 
statement to the 


chief result of this w atee coercion i 
we have now closed the yawning cord 
ranks of Congress which divided Nehru 
younger generation from Gandhi and 
historic past. How wide it was few r 
those who wish to understand what is Seigmadides 
should turn to the full report of the debates 
within the Working Committee last April 
published by the Union of Democratic Control 
(34 Victoria Street, S.W.1, price 6d.). Protests 
against the Whipping Order continue to appear. 
This is as it should be. But past experience 
suggests that for one person who may be whipped 
after trial, hundreds will be flogged untried. 


Soviet and American Unions 


The Trade Union Congress General Council 
issued this week its annual report, in preparation 
for the Congress which # to meet in a fortriight’s 
time. The most important section of the report 
is that which deals with the relations between 
the British, Soviet and American Trade Union 
movements. The T.U.C., which has already a 
joint committee with the Soviet Trade Unions, 
wants to enlarge this body to include American 
representatives. But there are difficulties. The 
American affiliate of the T.U.C. is the American 
Federation of Labour, which is violently anti- 
Communist, and still at loggerheads with its 
rival, the Congress of Industrial Organisations. 
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“Instead of dealing with both these bodies in the 


U.S.A., the British General Council has been 
trying to persuade the A.F. of L. at once to join 
hands with the Russians and to sink its differences 
with the C.1.0. On the latter of these issues, 
recent reports from America are rather more 
hopeful than those which reached this country 
before the breach between John Lewis and the 
C.1.0. had become complete. But the A.F. of L. 
seems still to be adamant about linking up with 
the Soviet Trade Union. The British T.U.C., 
thwarted in its attempt to create a joint committee 
representing the three countries, has been trying 
to constitute itself the liaison between the 
Americans and the Russians. But the Soviet 
Trade Union do not like this, and are pressing 
for a properly representative body drawn from all 
these. Some observers in the United States hold 
that Sir Walter Citrine and his colleagues made 
a mistake in not insisting on negotiating directly 
with the C.I.O., instead of giving the A.F. of L. 
what amounted to a veto in any attempt to bring 
the C.I.O. in. The C.1.0. obviously would be 


- prepared to come into a joint committee with the 


Russians; if it did, the A.F. of L. probably 
could not afford to stand aside. Moreover, the 
C.I.0. is quite plainly the body which stands 
much the nearer to European working-class ideas 
and policies. It is whole-hearted for the war, now 
that John Lewis and his group have left it; and 
it is likely, as the war goes on, to replace the 
A.F. of L. to a growing extent as the leader of 
American working-class opinion. It will be a 
disaster if the General Council allows its relations 
with the Soviet Trade Unions to be poisoned by 
its connection with the reactionary, anti-Socialist 
leaders of the A.F. of L. 


T.U.C. and Education 

Together with its annual report, the General 
Council has circulated its proposals for educa- 
tional reform. These appear in a remarkably 


’ forthright document, which sets out the essentials 


of a democratic post-war policy in education and 





souks wathea: tee proposed programme 
carried out in three years. The T.U.C. report 
is no less forthright on other big issues. It 


It wants maintenance allowances 
from the age of 11—+#.¢., in senior schools as well 
as in secondary schools of the existing types, 
It is opposed to State aid for any privately owned 
schools—with a safeguarding clause in favour of 
schools that are really doing experimental work ; 
and it stands without ambiguity for the “‘ common 
school ” irrespective of social class. This is a 
notable programme, on which we hope to com- 
ment at greater length in the near future. It 
squares neatly at most points with the programmes 
put forward a few months ago by the Association 
of Directors and Secretaries and by the Workers’ 
Educational Association. Except on a few points, 
progressive educational opinion seems to be fairly 
well-agreed on what it wants. But will the Govern- 
ment accept any such plan as is here advocated ? 
Will it not rather set out, in the nartie of “ national 
unity’ the new name for the sacrosanctity of 
vested interests—to preserve Church schools and 
so-called “ public ” schools against the full hand 
of democracy by grants of public money, instead 
of improving the quality of the public educational 
system ? 


The Fuel “ Target “1 


The campaign for voluntary fuel economy is 
now in full swing. Every household is given a 
“target” for the coming winter, under threat 
that compulsory rationing will have to come 
unless consumption is cut by 15 per cent. without 
it; and to this threat an added vague menace 
that anyone who fails to economise now may be 
penalised later on when and if compulsory 
measures are introduced. At the same time it is 
announced that the attempts to get increased 
production from the mines under the new control 
arrangements have so far failed, and that output 
has actually been going down. This is not serious 
handling of the problem. The plain truth is that 
in many areas the miners, who are largely oldish 
men, are getting tired out, and that exhortations 
to them to produce more are bound to be in- 
effective, because they are physically incapable 
of the required response. The economies which 
householders are now asked to make are pretty 
much the same as Sir William Brierley proposed 
to enforce upon them by rationing; and in view 
of the outcry provoked by the Beveridge plan it 
seems highly improbable that the reductions 
required will be achieved on a | Vana y basis. 
ADVERTISED GOODS. —The fact that goods 
made of raw materials in short supply owing 10 
war conditions are advertised in this paper shouid 
not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily 


available for export. 
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the New Statesman and Nation, August 29, 1942 


DIEPPE AND THE 
FACTORIES 


HE early news of the Dieppe raid 
ed the coalfi Seesad: dens eno the 
at coats mouth along 

couple 


~xample. story is a measure of the possi- 
pilities age pie reach. It is not mere verbiage 
19 speak of the change in atmosphere, the lift 
f morale, that would be produced if workmen 
believed that our war effort was co-ordinated with 
Russia’s and that our blood and sweat was being 
nent in the same agony for the same objects 
nd with the hope of joint victory. The spirit 
pf the Dunkirk days, when similar production 
increases occurred, can be recaptured. But it can 
be recaptured not by exhortation, nor pointing 
vith pride to what was accomplished in 1940, 
but by action and actjon alone. 
That the present state of relative inaction has 
lowering effect upon morale and hence upon 
butput in the ranks of the industrial workers, 
i jong gp aelor so nagemangy andy gh so ge ae 
orces is certainly true. There is little doubt that 
present grave discontents, particularly in the 
mines, would be largely swept away by the enthusi- 
m with which the miners would greet and sup- 
Port military action corresponding to the in- 
tinctive popular demand. Certainly it is 
leplorable that it should be possible for larger 
increases in output to be achieved at this time 
pf day; it isa partial indication of the unneces- 
y low level of existing production. Cynicism 
d a sense of frustration are widespread. But 
e derx patches are not the whole picture ; 
eally great progress is being made. 
In wartime, official statistics are of necessity 
yery stingy with their information, and so far as 
particular factories or branches of industry are 
toncerned it is usually the troubles rather than 
e achievements which get noticed in the news- 
papers. In the circumstances, the most authorita- 
ive reports, which have the advantage of being 
both highly particularised and yet of general 
pplication, are probably those obtained through 
e agency of the Joint Production Committees. 
he working and development of the Committees 
tan be taken as at least a rough and partial measure 
f the progress being made in solving the basic 
problems of this kind of war; a war in which 
he interaction of politics and production, and 
he nature of our society, demand new techniques 
f management and organisation if our resources 
¢ to be mobilised and exploited in the fullest 
ense of the word. 
This month active members of Production 
ommittees in more than a score of leading 
mament factori¢és in the North of England, 
imploying a total of more than 200,000 men and 
omen, met in Manchester to listen to reports 
1d to compare notes on tasks accomplished and 
ethods found to be useful. The reports could 
¢ matched in the London area, in parts of the 
lidlands, and in the West of England. From 
ch reports and from many others it is possible 
D obtain a general picture of some of the main 
Rctors in a constantly shifting and developing: 
tuation. Two or three main points can be 
mediately distinguished. It is clear that there 
ave been real and exceedingly fruitful advances 
h the degree of positive co-operation between 
anagements and workers, and that in some cases 
really can be said that the experience, ingenuity 
d indispensable authority of the men and women 
orkers themselves are being brought to bear 
pon the problems of production. Equally 
mportant, there has been genuine progress in 
he breaking down of traditional suspicions, 
valries, and demarcation lines among the 














workers themselves. And finally there is going on 
a serious overhaul of other traditions and practices 
within industry which for years were regarded as 
sacrosanct and untouchable. 

Among other basic questions with which the 

ion Committees are dealing with more 
or less success are the problem of the adjustment 
of piecework prices to get maximum production 
without depressing wages—a root problem 
throughout the whole engineering industry ; the 
problem of abolishing unnecessarily fine limits 
without opening the door to inferior or danger- 
ously inexact work; the problem of explaining, 
where possible, to the } men and women on the job 
the reasons for delay and apparent waste of time 
—two factors very depressing to morale unless 
proper explanations not only can be given but 
are given. 

So far as somewhat less general points are 
concerned, a few examples may illustrate the 
shape of what is happening. In one factory, the 
Production Committee has organised production 
teams, including workers from both day and night 
shifts, for the special purpose of eliminating the 
dissensions which normally arise between the two 
usual in the most advanced factories for all these 
shifts. As a result, the time taken for a particular 
job has been brought down from about 300 hours 
to 91 hours. In another, the Committee has 
established special training departments for 
newly engaged women workers to enable them 
to learn the job before going on to production. 
As a result of this institution, work in the machine 
shop of a single factory was speeded up to such 
an extent that it had completed two-thirds of the 
contract before other departments had completed 
one-tenth. In another factory, by organising shop 
meetings at which workers, alleged not to be 
pulling their weight, were subjected to constructive 
but candid and public criticism by their fellow 
workers, the production of an important bomber 
component was doubled. One _ illuminating 
point is made by the representatives of a factory 
where special attention has been paid to the 
desirability of rapidly clearing all finished 
products from the neighbourhood of the factory. 
Characteristically, it had been found that cynicism 
and slackness had been bred among workers 
when, after working all day on a Sunday to 
complete a particular product, they saw the parts 
made on that day still lying about—apparently 
unwanted—on the following Thursday or Friday. 
This, it may be noted, is exactly the sort of point 
which the management would in the nature of 
things be most likely to overlook altogether unless 
its attention were drawn to it from the employees’ 
side of the Joint Production Committee. Such 
Committees should exist everywhere. 

In some factories we see in process of evolution 
something like a new technique of wartime pro- 
duction. Nothing of the kind existed at the 
time of Dunkirk. Then it was enthusiasm and 
grinding work alone which raised production 
beyond the level of any reasonable expectation. 
And there is no doubt that it was precisely the 
absence of any such machinery as that of the Joint 
Production Committees which was in part 
responsible for the reaction that Jater occurred. 
For the Dunkirk period was followed by a period 
in which there flourished an attitude of cynicism 
and suspicion which is only now beginning to 
be overcome. It was the entry of Russia 
into the war which brought back again the 
“ climate ” of Dunkirk. It has been the task of 
the Production Committees to translate a change 
of attitude into terms of better organised produc-_ 
tion. The keenness with which the work of the 
Committees has been carried on is a demonstra- 
tion of the real attitude of the working class 
towards the war. Despite the profound sense of 
frustration produced by our being in the main 
mere spectators of the decisive battle at Stalin- 
grad, despite the exasperation so widely felt over 
the handling of the Indian problem, the huge 
majority of the working people of Britain retains 
the qualities which carried them through the 
darkest days of 1940. Enormous resources could 
still be tapped if the period of frustration and 
inaction were brought to an end. 
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FUEL-POWER AND THE 
SOVIET STATE 


Whrnovr fuel for its engines and industries, 
the offensive power of a mechanised army is 
broken. If Hitler deprives the Soviet State of 
most of its fuel, he will have succeeded in his 
intention, for this year’s campaign, of “pushing 
Bolshevism back to a remote frontier” and 
destroying the threat to his rear, even if his armies 
remain entrenched for the winter outside Lenin- 
grad and Moscow. The Soviet State’s import- 
ance in the strategy of the United Nations is in 
direct ratio to the fuel available to drive its indus- 
trial and military machines. For Hitler, the 
Soviet capital is not Moscow but Baku. 

The Russians realised this at the same time as 
they began to duplicate their Western heavy 
industry in the Urals and laid the plans by which 
Kuibyshev was to be an alternative administrative 
centre for the Union, if Moscow were in danger. 
In his report on the Five: Year Plan in 1938, 
Molotov announced that “a new oii centre, 
a second Baku,” was to be established between 
the Volga and the Urals. It was a measure of 
defensive economic warfare, a consequence, 
among others, of the large German purchases, 
in the pre-war years, of oil-boring equipment 
from the U.S.A. The Russians knew that it 
wasn’t intended for peaceful use in Germany ; 
it was intended for war—to supplement Rumanian 
boring and to replace what the Russians might 
destroy in the Causasus. 

The Plan for the Second Baku was to produce 
by 1943 about 6 million tons, almost 20 per cent. 
of the average production of the Caucasus fields. 
The first commercial workings, in the carbonifer- 
ous stratum extending from Krasnokamsk in the 
North to Chkalov in the “South, and from Syzran 
in the West to Tuimas in the East, were begun at 
Syzran on the Volga and Tuimas. At Syzran, an 
oil refinery, built in 1938, was connected by pipe 
line to the cracking plant at Ufa, capital of 
Bashkiria. Syzran oil contains 25 to 30 per cent, 
of volatile fractions and is specially suitable for 
extracting aviation spirit. The aviation spirit 
of Maikop is lost; the Syzran oil, cracked in 
American plani by Tartar workers, is the Soviet’s 
current reserve of aviation fuel, additional to 
the storage tanks in the Volga and Ural region, 
unofficially estimated at over 6,000,000 tons. The 
Ishimbayevo wells, to the South of Ufa, are the 
most productive of the “ second Baku,” yielding 
in 1938 more than six times the output of the 
Syzran fields. 

In Kazakhstan, South-East of the Urals, lies 
the Uralo-Emba oil region, 400,000 square kilo- 
metres in area, stretching from Guryey on the 
north-east shores of the Caspian to Orsk, east of 
Chkalov. The Guryev-Orsk pipe-line carries a 
lower grade fuel, used chiefly for the Diesel 
engines of tractors and tanks. 

Completing the cycle of the oil industry. 
Uralneft, the Ural oil trust, has its own oil-equip- 
ment plants at the Verkhni-Serginski works and 
the Metallist Works at Sverdlovsk. 

As a supplement to the new oilfields, the oil 
shale deposits of the Volga are being used for 
extracting petrol and kerosene. The Kashpira 
heating and power station in the Kuibyshev 
province and the Saratov heating and power 
station are both run on shale fuel. This illus- 
trates the Soviet talent for economy, as much as 
their present large-scale use of the peat deposits 
around Moscow. 

If the Third Five-Year Plan has been fulfilled 
in the Volga-Ural-Kazakhstan oil region—and 
from the effort in other Soviet industries we 
may assume that war has hastened and not 
delayed that fulfilment—the region should pro- 


duce this year over 5,000,000 tons of oil. As for 
coal, the other main fuel, the 81 million annuai tons 
of the Donbas are lost. In 1940, about 25 million 


tons from the Kusnetsk Basin, 5 million tons from 
the Chelyabinsk fields, a further 5 million tons 
from Karaganda and 4 million tons from Eastern 
Siberia, were mined—ncarly half the output of 
the Donbas. The coal of the Donbas is for the 
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time being lost, with its industries, but the coal 
of the Eastern fields should besable to fuel the 
Soviet Union’s remaining industries. It may not 
be adequate to warm its inhabitants. 


I conclude, then, that if Hitler seizes the oil of lieu 


the Southern Caucasus, the Soviet State will 
still be able to defend its entity, using the oil of 
the “second Baku,” the Uralian fields and the 
coal of Western Siberia. But to be a factor of 
the United Nations’ strategy in attack, the Soviet 
Union must receive help in order to retain the 
more than 20,000,000 annual tons of Baku oil. 
Maurice EDELMAN 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


In a democracy we credulous people who 
exercise the vote inevitably get the Government 
we deserve. But it is not always recognised that 
we get the Civil Service we deserve. It is some- 
times hard to believe that we have denatead so 
badly of the heavenly disposer of all good. 

This is a serious matter and we must be careful 
in our choice of words which reflect upon a 
silent service. Above all, we must not visit the 
sins of the politicians, their masters, upon the 
humble Civil Servants. The trouble is that the 
mind of the servant is always influenced by that 
of the master, even though the servant is perma- 
nent and the masters come and go. Ina pene- 
trating introduction to Mr. Mallalieu’s book on 
the Civil Service* Professor Laski reveals the 
underlying cause. of administrative feebleness 
to-day. ‘*‘ Whereas the Civil Service in the last 
war,” he writes, “ followed in the wake of eight 
years of the most active reforming Government 
this country has ever known, the Civil Service in 
this war followed on eight years of governmental 
inertia.”” And appeasement abroad, I would 
add, made for appeasement in domestic adminis- 
tration. To-day the Civil Service takes its cue 
from a Coalition Government of two parties 
which have pledged themselves not to upset the 
vested interests of the great capitalist and labour 
organisations. No Civil Service, even if it were 
mentally awake, could organise a total war under 
such political limitations. 

There are critics of the Civil Servants who would 
charge them with sole responsibility for the 
amateurish planning and organisation of our 
war-time production. Not until a full year after 
the outbreak of war was any attempt made at a 
full survey of the country’s production capacity. 
When committees were set up to decide how our 
production resources should be allocated, they 
were not given powers to make their decisions 
effective. For long, ministries competed with 
ene another for the same products, for the same 
labour. Though planning is now better in the 
munition trades through the supervision of the 
new Ministry of Production, it is still pitifully 
inadequate in the civilian trades because the 
Board of Trade has never dared to control and plan 
total output. And nowhere will it be perfect 
or complete while industry remains in private 
ownership. But Coalition politicians pledged 
to preserve vested interests will never give the 
Civil Servants the full control over industry and 
trade which is essential for the organisation of 
total war. Let us not blame the administrators, 
then, too severely for inadequate planning. 

Having made this due and handsome allowance 
for the political limitations imposed on the field 
of administrative action, I would agree generally 
with Mr. Mallalieu’s contention that the Civil Ser- 
vice has been asked to undertake in this war a pro- 
duction and trading job which it is not fitted or 
trained or competent to do. We must, however, 
distinguish between the failures, which Mr. Malla- 
lieu sometimes appears to confuse, arising from 
its functional disorders and those springing from its 
organic constitution. Most of the fantastic stories 
told about the blunders and absurdities of the 
Government Departments can be traced to the 

* Passed to You, Please by J. P. W. Mallalieu, 
with an introduction by Professor H. J. Laski 
(Gollancz §/-). 








Servants brought into direct contact with the 
aan A ell waantiaantiongge: Pda eg Un- 
i igible also are most of the orders issued to 
the civilian population under the Defence of the 
Realm Acts. To quote one illustration from 
Passed to You, Please: “The Press section 
would receive a note from some other section 
which read like this: ‘ Here is a notice for the 
Press: “In Defence Regulation 15, section C, 
paragraph 2 (b) delete 25 and substitute 15.” 
Please get this into all papers to-morrow.’” 
Of course, no paper would print it, and the Civil 
Servants would get angry. But if the Press officer 
were to ask them for permission to re-write the 
unintelligible “ officialese”” into intelligible 

‘journalese,” as I did once, they would refuse. 
If the Press officer were to make the suggestion 
that as the unintelligible notice referred to, say, 
cutting down the manufacture of tooth-brushes 
from 20 per cent. to 1§ per cent. of the pre-war 
output, the public should be so warned in simple 
English, and given some practical advice about 
cleaning teeth, this would have to be minuted 
through the various Principals or Assistant 
Secretaries, none of whom would be competent 
to express an expert opinion upon a matter of 
publicity, before it could be finally turned down. 
Mr. Mallalieu reports two cases of people who, 
driven mad by departmental forms, committed 
suicide. The numbers of those. driven likewise 
to despair and destruction must be legion. Yet 
if we civilians were to spread one atom of the 
alarm and despondency caused by the Civil 
Servants we would be clapped in gaol. 

Like the forms, routine has been carried to 
such excess that the progress of the war is often 
impeded. Civil Servants always tend “to run 
to paper.” It is inherent in their nature. As 
one of them confessed to me, when a file is started 
and minute after minute is passed round, before 
long the file will control the Civil Servants 
instead of the Civil Servants controlling the file. 
As Mr. Mallalieu found out, if a decision is 
needed a Civil Servant will go to the file to see if 
a similar point has arisen. If so, the same decision 
will be given, even if the situation differs. 
“ That is the Civil Service at war. It is snowed 
under with paper, bogged in routine.” 

But these defects are the functional disorders 
and could be put right by the exercise of common 
sense and circumspection on the part of the higher 
officials. There will always be a greater number 
of silly asses in public administration than in 
commercial life because in the latter the profit 
motive usually demands that no passengers are 
carried, that losses are cut quickly, and the asses 
are sacked. Now the inefficient stupid Civil 
Servant could be sacked, without the stimulus 
of the profit motive, if the Treasury, which is the 
head of the Service, were to alter its rules and 
regulations to keep pace with the times. But the 
Treasury is out of date. 

The Treasury is entrusted not only with the 
control of the public expenditures but with the 
management of the Civil Service, its efficiency and 
its organisation. Its control, unhappily, has 
become purely a negative control. It is no longer 
interested in seeing that the public money is 
properly spent: it is only concerned to see that 
itis not spent. Instead of aiming at wise expendi- 
ture through an intelligible cost accounting, it 
tries to stop as much expenditure as it can, 
whether it is wise or foolish. Everyone who has 
been a temporary Civil Servant will have had 
experience of the dead hand of Treasury control. 
I have myself seen new departments organised 
to make the war machine run more smoothly and 
efficiently which have been hamstrung at the 
outset by inadequate Treasury finance. Even 
in the provision of vital munitions for the various 
theatres of war have Treasury limitations been 
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dedision upon it without aenéeeing the question of the 


experts seem to be conspicuous by their absence OY t 
on the Army Council and in the consultations off ™2“ 
the higher command. Is the Civil Servicegm there 


ment of aerial artillery and “ Tank-busters,” im 2S 
or for the Navy not having the dive-bombers anim 'SU!t 
torpedo-aircraft which can stop German battle. fm © th 
ships from steaming through the English Channel) m 4° © 
Professor Laski would call this absence offm Pr tts 
a. this lack of enterprise and audacity, — eff 
“ un ess to press for experiment orere 
ct ws: to the urgency,” the symptom of an 
organic weakness in the Civil Service constitution, 
The predominant outlook of the administra-fm O°C4¥ 
tors, he says, represents too narrow an area off™ “TY 


public opinion. In the Foreign Office, we know, fm 08 
they represent the upper class. According tom ‘S!™ 
Mr. Mallalieu, in all the years from 1851 to 1929, fm Pied. 
53 per cent. of the recruits to the Foreign andj ‘tS © 
Diplomatic Service each year came from the - q 
aristocracy or gentry, 22 per cent. came from the fm *¢ ‘<4 
professional classes, and only 4 per cent. from fg 2/ow: 
business families. Apparently_a working-class jj ™ 
boy has never got inside the Foreign Office m °° er 
except once—as the Foreign Secretary. These — 


are the restricted upper-class minds which could 
not understand the vulgar upstart rulers in t 
Germany, which could not even get into the gj ™°™ 
heart of a middle-class Socialist democracy, much 
less a Communist republic. 

The twenty practical suggestions for the reform 
of the Civil Service which Professor Laski puts jj °™™ 
forward in his balanced introduction to Mr. Mall:- fm &* ™ 
lieu’s book deserve to be studied carefully, — US * 
particularly those for recruitment and training h 
and for the separation of the financial ani “* ™ 
establishment functions of the Treasury. A : 
Liberal Party committee has also proposals for _" 
reform which should be heard. Something mus, *.” 


be done quickly not only to prevent a collapse bs Gr 
in the administrative machine at war but to make fs wa 
the Civil Service fit to plan a new Britain after the be 
war. It is not enough for our Civil Servants to ry 
say that they are incorruptible and hard working he di. 
and “sound.” We want to make them awake ae 4 


and enterprising and alert to social change, to 
bring them into contact with the people they 
govern, and to cut their red tape and stupefying 
routine. NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


A LONDON DIARY 


Tue belated decision to remove the ban from 
the Daily Worker will enable Mr. Rust to bring 
out his first issue in time for the Trade Union 
Congress. This is a suitable date, for it was, | 
feel sure, the impending T.U.C. vote for lifting 














the ban—the card vote of delegates is roughly spb 
calculable before the Conference—that has de- wif 


cided the Government to allow the Worker ani 
the Week to appear again. The notion that it has 
something to do with Mr. Churchill’s visit 
Moscow is, I think, common but mistaken. Th 
battle was really won when the Labour Party 
Conference voted against the ban, as a result oj 
an obviously ably conducted campaign throughout 
the working-class movement; it is extreme 
difficult for Labour and Trade Union Ministe 
to be members of a Government which refuses 4 
desire so strongly expressed by the constitucn 
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People who know the Yorkshire coalfield tell 
me that the keenest of the miners are still very 


of the largest pits in the field have a long list of 
practical suggestions for increasing production 
which, they say, are at present disregarded alike 
by the managements and by a section of the 
miners themselves. In one pit, for example, 
there is an acute shortage of tubs. Men sometimes 
get only 8 of the 12 tubs required to enable them 
to earn the day wage rate. As this is no fault of 
theirs, they get the full rate anyway. But the 
result of that is that if additional tubs are delivered 
to the face late in any particular shift, the men 
do not bother to fill them. I give this as a 
pretty typical example of a situation where only 
an efficient pit production committee is likely to 
overcome the deficiencies of management on the 
one hand, and the traditional, peacetime attitude 
of the men to such a situation. In the same pit, 
because of a shortage of fitters below ground to 
carry out quick repairs, there are frequent pro- 
longed breakdowns of the conveyor and the 
engine. During the breakdowns coal is simply 
piled into the “ gob” and wasted. Here again, 
it is claimed, a production committee could tackle 
the question of the proper allocation of fitters— 
at least as adequately as the man-power shortage 
allows. An important point is that where com- 
mittees already exist they are felt by the men to 
be much too small to enable them to have a full 
knowledge of all the vital facts in the case of 
seams worked by as many as 2,500 men. The 
committees are at present usually limited to five 
members, with only two representatives from 
the men’s side. And naturally there are serious 
difficulties arising from the fact that there 
are some on the managerial side who see the 
committees solely as a new means of “ driving ” 
the men, without tackling organisation problems, 
just as there are some on the miners’ side who see 
them only as a means of airing grievances against 
the management, without facing the weaknesses 
among the men themselves 
*x * 


I was greatly impressed with a B.B.C. play 
by Graham Greene called “‘ Gestapo in England.” 
It was a warning to the insular Christian who has 
forgotten that the devil exists and maf take 
human form. In our day he takes a Nazi form, 
and it is the well-intentioned person who may 
have known nice people in Germany, and who 
regards war as an interruption of a pleasant life— 
it is this kind of wishful thinker who is shown 
here as our undoing. This play gave a picture 
of what could happen in a famous Old School if 
the Nazis won the war. Only gradually is the 
meaning of Nazi victory made clear. One in 
every three could be shot in Wolverhampton 
without people knowing in another town, and 
this will happen wherever there is not “ collabora- 
tion.” The Nazis demand not only passivity 
from those they conquer, but actual co-eperation 
in vileness—which was obvious to those with 
eyes during the Spanish war. All this was rubbed 
in by Graham Greene with a quiet and un- 
emotional realism that made one’s blood run 
cold. This is happening now just over the Channel 
to people like ourselves. To me the most striking 
remark was that of the Nazi thug, who is beating 
information out of a small schoolboy. Only 
romantics, he remarks, think courage will always 
conquer. You slap a boy in the face till he 
tells. If necessary, because he is full of a lot of 
heroic delusions, you whip him till he is 
unconscious. We admire this heroic resistance to 


torture and so on. But the boy tells just the same. 
It is just a matter of the scientific use of force. 
There is some breaking point; you go on with 
or iggy encarta Courage means more 
suffering; if the torturer has no conscience— 
and Poland and Czechoslovakia and occupied 
Russia suggests that this generation of Nazis has 
buried it pretty deep—then courage makes no 
substantial difference. The answer is that you 
must not let things get to the point when the 
Nazis are in a position to impose their will. 
It may be some time before any release can come 
to those who have fallen into slavery. 
* * * 


The annual Liberal Conference next month 
should be less dull than it has been for years. 
Acland, joint founder of the new Common 
Wealth, has, I gather, been persuaded not to resign 
from the Liberal Party. I doubt if he will play 
any active part at the Conference, but there he 
is, the symbol of a Forward March within 
the old Liberal machine. The resolutions put 
forward by people like Megan Lloyd George, 
Horabin, Clem Davies and others suggest several 
lively possibilities. The future House of Com- 
mons is bound, I think, to contain a number of 
“groups”; one of them will almost certainly 
be a Radical group which, I should think, would 
work with the Common Wealth. Splits are 
inevitable during this party truce, and they 
will be all to the good provided those who get into 
Parliament under their aegis are responsible 
people who can avoid the “atomisation of 
politics ” by working together on real issues. 

*x * * 


Max Beerbohm has never been widely popular, 
but among those who struggle with the craft of 
writing he is generally considered the most 
consummate artist in words now alive. In celebra- 
tion of his seventieth birthday a group of his 
admirers met last Monday at the Players’ Club, 
where he was presented with some cases of wine 
and entertained with old music-hall songs, pre- 
pared by the brilliant artists of “ Late Joys.” 
Mr. Alan Dent, the secretary of the Maximilian 
Society, arranged the occasion with great skill. 
The chairman, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, spoke 
an appreciation (which is printed on another 
page); Sir Max responded with a speechlet that 
contained some biographical details. His great 
grandfather on the distaff side was a Yorkshire 
farmer, from whom he inherited the good sense 
that, he mentioned, was his chief virtue. His 
grandfather “‘on the spear side” was born in 
Memel long before the French Revolution ; and 
from this close connection with the eighteenth 
century hé gained his distaste.for the machinery 
and uniformity of the twentieth century. The 
speech was marked by the artful lucidity and 
genial irony that distinguish his essays. The 
whole occasion was amiably informal and entirely 
without the pomposity that usually aggravates 
such celebrations. 

* * * 

One of the few pleasures war has brought to 
Londoners is the Zoo on Sunday afternoon. The 
Feilows still have their morning reserved ; from 
I p.m. the gates are open to the public. Among 
several thousands I paid a visit last Sunday, and 
was lucky in encountering a burst of sunshine, a 
rarity in this greyest of summers. The Zoo, 
itself, in the circumstances, retains much of its 
charm. Traces here and there of bombing, the 
aquarium shut, no children’s corner, gaps where 
poisonous snakes and elephants have been 
destroyed or removed; but otherwise less 
alteration than one might have feared. For a 
wartime Zoo Regent’s Park is managing very 
well. There is a “ utility” note in the demon- 
strations of rabbit-breeding, poultry and bee- 
keeping, and this is repeated—not unattractively 
to the eye—in cabbages that have taken the place 
of flowers. Monkey Hill has been given over to 
a meek white breed of goats, with a gay little 
cartoon on a nearby tree asking the visitor, 
“Why not keep a nanny?” Lése majesté this, 


one feels, remembering the proud and furious 
visages of previous tenants. Most of the old 
favourites are still to be found, looking remark- 
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ably well: two wonderfully handsome polar 
bears, the giant panda somewhat the worse for 
publicity, lions, tigers, eagles, penguins, chimps, 
mandrills, peacocks, etc., in something like their 
original profusion. As usual, I found in out-of- 
the-way corners animals new to me: the Malabar 
giant squirrel resembles a lumbering kinkajou, 
with deep brown and purple markings and a head 
like that of Disney’s tortoise; and there are 
several specimens of the wanderoo monkey, a 
bushy-whiskered fellow with a solemn air of 
Shakespearean theatricals. 

* * *« 

Some of our amateur poster writers occasionally 
overreach themselves. The wag at one tube 
station stand announced the Premier’s return by 
chalking up ‘‘ HITLER’s CROWN OF THORNS 
ARRIVES HoME.’’ What does this make Hitler ? 

CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to “ Czech Soldier.” 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Every mile of the German advance towards the 
Caspian—to say nothing of possible German 
attempts to cross the mountains into Trans- 
caucasia—brings the enemy within near reach 
of the British forces in the Middle East, and at the 
same time improves the opportunities for their 
co-operation with the Russian Armies.— Times. 


I remember a friend and fellow-worker of the 
famous cricketer and missionary C. T. Studd 
once telling me that that great man used to say 
that he believed God has entrusted to Satan, 
before his fall from grace, control of the weather, 
and that it still was largely in his power.—Letter 
in Spectator. 


Every evening at 7.45 people sitting or walking 
in Aske Gardens, Pitfield Street, Hoxton, are 
warned that it is closing time. 

There would be nothing unusual in this but 
for the fact that although the gates remain there 
are no railings round the rest of the park. 

When asked why he bothered to lock the gates 
every night the caretaker said: “I have never 
been told not to. It seems silly to me, but I shall 
have to go on doing it until I am told not to.”— 
Star, 


Lady would sell boudoir-grand Bluthner piano, 
4-berthed caravan, show middle-weight hunter 
(ride or drive) and would buy secondhand riding 
macintosh and scent (Chanel No. 5 preferred).— 
Advt. in Times. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL 


“ The flight of the Bullfinch is quick and undu- 
lated, and capable of being protracted on occasion.” 
Morris, British Birds. 

From Orkney to Land’s End 
The bird-watchers talk 
Of the African meeting 
Of Bullfinch and Auk. 


Bird news from the desert 
Sent word far and wide 
That the Auk was a species 
To the Pheenix allied. 


Bird-watchers were baffled 
By a bird-bulletin 

That the Bullfinch in Egypt 
Had lately been seen. 


Now to studies of bird-lore 
New facts must be linked— 
Bullfinch is a migrant, 
The Auk is extinct. 
SAGITTARIUS 
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PROSPECT FOR RELIGION 
II. 


Iwo what channels, I am asked, are the accumu- 
jating waters of spiritual frustration likely to flow? 
Not, there seems to be general agreement, into 
those of the organised churches. Figures recently 
compiled by Mass Observation show that while 
5 per cent. of the population go oftener to Church 
than they did before the war, there is an increase 
of 21 per cent, in the number of those who never 
go at all. The President of the Methodist Con- 
ference has recently drawn attention to “the 
precipitous decline in church membership,” 
while according to a report by Hugh Redwood 
recently published in the News Chronicle, 
“those with experience of Religion and Life 
weeks and similar campaigns throughout the 
country know that on the devotional side they 
have made no impact worth mentioning on the 
non-church-going masses.” 

It may then, I think, be taken as agreed that the 
congregations of the churches, already at a low 
ebb, are still dwindling. Nor have the religious 
broadcasts usurped in the popular favour the 
place once occupied by the churches. Few, I 
imagine, listen to them, except those in whose 
lives organised religion already plays a substantial 
part, and they are so dull that the chance of 
their quickening the religious impulse in those in 
whorn it is at present dormant, may for all prac- 
tica! purposes be left out of account. 

The group of clergymen with whom I had the 
benefit of discussing the situation, described the 
various devices which they and others had tried 
to bring people, and especially young people, into 
the churches. On the whole they must, they 
agreed, be written off as failures. Whatever 
methods people are adopting to strengthen and 
comfort themselves under the troubles and diffi- 
culties that press increasingly upon them, they 
are not having recourse to the organised churches. 
As a clergyman put it to me, “For twenty years 
we have been trying the public with every kind 
of bowling knowr to cricket, legbreaks, offbreaks, 
the fast one that goes straight-through, even with 
long hops and full pitches to leg. But what we 
have never noticed is that there is nobody bat- 
ting.” But though there is nobody batting on 
the ecclesiastical county ground, there is plenty 
of cricket on the village pitches. While the lads 
whom the National Youth Movement has brought 
into the Boys’ Clubs, cannot be persuaded to go 
to church or Sunday school, to quote Mr. Red- 
wood again: —“On one of the most brilliantly 
fine Saturday evenings of this summer I saw the 
largest available hall in one of London’s dormitory 
districts packed to the bearable limit with youth 
of both sexes, eager to hear their own kind, again 
under: first-class leadership, discussing the part 
of religion in the world that will be their world.” 

I deduce that there is an underlying spiritual 


frustration, a well of unexpended seriousness 


accumulating beneath the crust of contemporary 
indifference. Some of it dribbles over into the 
hundred and one substitute religions of our time. 
Nature abhors a vacuum in the spiritual world 
no less than in the physical, and as religion proper 
recedes from the forefront of men’s consciousness, 
‘Theosophy and Christian Science and Spiritual- 
ism and Rosicrucianism, and now astrology, come 
forward to usurp the place which it has ceded. 
But these, to quote a recent phrase of Mr. Tom 
Harrisson, are no more than aspirins for the sick 
headache of humanity—-they can neither cure it 
nor remove its cause Herein lies danger. Men 
may be incommoded .0 less by the frustration of 


the need for religious than of that for sexual ex- 
perience, and unless some outlet can be found 
along the orthodox channels, the frustrated wor- 


shippers may flock, in this country as they have 
done on the continent, into the temple of the 
State and make sacrifice upon the altar of the 
dictator, the god of the State. The 2oth Century 
is not the first period in history when men de- 
prived of God have dressed up a man as a God- 
substitute, and established some all too human 
figure completely, with raincoat, moustache and 
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same unholy growth. 
To remove it is the professional job of 


less than a revolutionary reorganisation will 
suffice. Religious weeks, prayer weeks, 
to religion, honest stock-takings, realistic fact- 
facings, increasing concern with social problems 
—all these, the accustomed stock-in-trade of 
attempted church come-backs, fall far below the 
measure both of the need and of the opportunity. 
The churches are at the parting of the ways. 
Either they will fade altogether from the national 
life, and become wholly, what many are in large 
part already, empty shells, or they may come once 
again to assume importance in the lives of men. 
If they are to do so, they must, I suggest, develop 
on one or other of two lines. 

There is, first, the line of development indicated 
by the Malvern Conference. Carried to its logical 
conclusion, this entails a vigorous move to the 
Left. Let the churches come out strongly for the 
abolition of the profit motive in industry, thereby 
putting themselves at the head of contemporary 
advanced movements in politics and eéonomics; 
let them cut the cable of the State connection, 
thereby disembarrassing themselves of the neces- 
sity of justifying the policies of Governments, and 
apologising for war; let them put their own house 
in order by effecting an equalitarian distribution 
of their own financial resources; let priests be 
poor and go out among the people as men of the 
people; let them make the cause of the underdog 
their own; let them, in a word, align themselves 
with the revolutionary tendencies stirring in the 
matrix of the times, and they may once again 
hope to interpret religion to the times. Here are 
some commandments for clergymen aspiring to 
fill this rolé:—Don’t concern yourselves with 
matters of ritual and ceremony which bore the 
common man; don’t waste your time and energy 
in internal disputes and inter-denominational 
controversies on matters of doctrine which dis- 
gust him; (don’t indeed imsist on matters of 
doctrine one way or another, but lay stress, not 
so much on a set of propositions which believers 
must accept as articles of faith, as upon a code of 
conduct which all decent men must observe); 
don’t speak in your churches in unnatural voices 
which depress or intimidate him; don’t teach 
dogmas about the geography of the universe and 
the history of man, which science has shown to 
be untrue, and which therefore arouse his con- 
tempt. If anybody can stage a church come-back 
on these lines, it is the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

But there is, as it seems to me, another possi- 
bility. For thirty years or more the churches 
have been growing broader, looser, and less ex- 
clusive. The tendency has been to throw down 
barriers, to blur the hard and fast lines of dogma, 
above all to soft-pedal the supernatural implica- 
tions, the other-worldly affirmations of Chris- 
tianity. Denominationalism, with its doctrinal 
differences has declined, partly because the im- 
portance of doctrine has diminished. Doctrinally 
Christianity has. become little more than the 
highest common factor of what most decent men 
believe; practically, it has done little more than 
codify the standards by which most decent men 
seek to regulate their conduct. “And look,” it 
may be said, “at the result. The raising up of 
a pagan generation in a pagan world. As a con- 
sequence of trying to make religion easy to believe 
and cheap to practice, you have made it worth 
nobody’s while either to believe or practicc. If 
religion is ever again to matter, it must reverse 
the engines and become hard, dogmatic and ex- 
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acting. Above all, since its authority derives from 
another world, it must not be ashamed of the 

connection. On the contrary, it 
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pare ourselves by discipline, faith and prayer for 
a better life in an eternal world hereafter. A 
church advancing along this path—or should | 


economic remedies, it would not directly seek to 
petmeate, or even to influence the State. The 
good that it did—and it would do much—would 
be from the margin and not from the centre; its 
priests would relieve suffering as and where they 
found it, and would devote their time to helping 
the poor and the sick, the prisoners and the 
oppressed, instead of to interviewing Cabinet 
Ministers and pestering Government departments. 
As a consolation to man’s sorrows in this world 
they would persistently hold out the hope of 
another. The impolite name for all this is 
“escapism ”; the polite, the revelation of the true 
faith and the return to the true mission of Chris- 
tianity. 

Whether it be “escapism” or true Christianity, 
this strain in the Christian religion has always 
come to the fore in times of the breaking of 
civilisations, It was preached and practised by 
the Fathers during and after the dissolution of 
the Roman Empire; by Father -Joseph, and, more 
creditably, by Pascal, during the miseries of the 
Thirty Years War. Are there symptoms of its 
recrudescence to-day? I thik that there are. 
On the doctrinal side there is the influence of 
Karl Barth. There is. the new revival of mys- 
ticism, sponsored by Messrs. Huxley and Heard. 
Despairing of our civilisation which they regard 
as beyond redemption, the new mystics would 
withdraw from it, in order to develop mais 
other-worldly connection by. the deliberate cullti- 
vation of the psychological techniques of mysti- 
cism. At the same time, following the precedent 
of the monasteries, their withdrawn communities 
would seek to keep alive something of the old 
learning and the old culture, thus serving as 2 
bridge between the civilisation that is dying and 
the civilisation that is yet to be born. If things 
come to the worst, such a bridge must, indeed, 
be built, and it is only right that some of us 
should be preparing ourselves for the task. 

This alternative development ‘would be a con- 
tinuation of the same tradition that Conrad Noel 
kept so gallantly alive, the tradition of High 
Anglicanism, which with its censers and incense 
and gorgeous robes, its ritual and processions, its 
lovely churches, its elaborate singing, has sought 
to make of religion a thing beautiful yet apart— 
apart, that is to say, from this world and from 
the political and economic movements that seck 
to better man’s lot in this world. By example 
and precept its priests living among the poor and 
obscure lives of poverity and obscurity, would 
teach men that a better life was possible than 
any that this world has to offer. 

Is it only a guess that such a man as. Father 
Groser is a harbinger of this, that I have called 
the alternative development? I know, of course, 
that both Conrad Noel and Father Groser be- 
lieved and believe in the possibilities of political 
betterment. In the world in which we have lived 
up to the present such belief was possible, even 
plausible. But if, as I say, the worst comes to the 
worst, then it is in the monkish element and the 
other worldly strain in High Anglicanism that 
men will increasingly seek consolation and refuge. 

C. E. M. Joap 
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you asked me to get for you is a deadly poison. 
One chemist said to me: ‘ There’s enough 
poison to kill ten people in the amount you could 
put on a pre-war threepenny bit.’ I told him, 
if it was a poison, I would sign for it, as I wanted 
it only to kill wasps, but he said that, even if 
I signed for it, he wouldn’t dream of letting 
me have any. I went into half-a-dozen other 
chemists and they all said the same thing. 
I could see that none of them believed the wasp 
story. The last chemist obviously suspected 
me of planning a murder, and I was surprised 
he didn’t telephone for the police.” “It’s that 
spotty tie you wear,” I told him; “it would 
make anybody suspicious.” “ Anyhow,” he said, 
“what are you going to do about it ?” 

Luckily, in the bar of the “ White Horse ” 
in which we met, the village sage was sitting 
with a pint of beer in a glass mug beside him. 
Hearing of the peril in which my few apples 
stood owing to the suspicious nature of chemists, 
he said: “I got some stuff will kill your wasps. 
Take no more ’n two minutes. I'll be round 
to-morrow morning half-past twelve.” And so 
on the Sabbath morning I waited for him at the 
gate—in some trepidation, for I felt that it would 
be ignoble not to stand by him in his work, and 
yet, from all I had heard about wasps, it seemed 
likely that, when their nest was attacked, hundreds 
of them would fly out and do their best to sting 
the pair of us to death. Having no tennis racquet, 
I took a stout walking-stick, however, and felt 
not entirely unprotected. 

The old man—he had fought in the Boer War 
and was bearded like Socrates—arrived at the 
gate carrying the pilgrim’s staff with which he 
walks the roads. He showed no sign of nervous- 
ness. ‘“* All I want,” he said, “is a little water 
—not much more ’n a pint.” I filled a watering- 
can and accompanied him to the far side of the 
hedge to look for the nest. Soon we discovered 
one wasp after another making for a spot near 
the root of a hazel. 

With a smile of satisfaction the sage put a hand 
into his pocket and dtew out a blue bottle labelled 
“poison.” ‘“* We'll soon stop ’em,” he said, 
opening the bottle and pouring some crystalline 
powdery stuff into his palm. With complete 
fearlessness he put his hand over the opening 
of the nest and emptied it of the powder. Then 
he took another small palmful and emptied this, 
too. This done, he asked me for the can and 
flooded the nest with water. “ That’s settled 
em,” he said: “If you watch now you'll see 
hundreds going in, but you won’t see one coming 
out. They'll go in because they like the smell 
and think it’s sugar, and then they fall down 
unconscious. That’s why, if you stood here all 
day, you would see hundreds of wasps going in 
but never a wasp coming out. Look,” he said, 
and as I watched a continuous succession of 
wasps returning to their doom and not a single 
wasp emerging again, I began to feel almost 
sorry for them. “ They’ll all be dead in less than 
no time,” said the sage with what I thought 
a hard-hearted chuckle. 

As I returned to the house without the wasps 
having even attempted to sting me, I began to 
wonder why people have ever been afraid of 


Think of all those breakfast tables in the 
that used to be thrown into consternation 
appearance through the open window of a 
pretty little insect asking nothing more 
to be allowed a tiny share of the marmalade. 
On such an occasion I have seen knives brandished 
t table as at a tavern brawl of Sicilian banditti. 
There was usually one cool-headed person at the 
table who would say: “‘ Don’t infuriate it. If 
you keep perfectly still it won’t sting you ; but, 
if you wave things at it, you will only make it 
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reason for his advice. He probably knew, as 
I know now, that an infuriated wasp never 


that, for the purpose of self-preservation, there 
is a good deal to be said for infuriating a wasp. 
Hit out at it boldly, and it will seek more timid 
prey in some other part of the room. 

I do not much believe in the possibility of 
the infuriation of wasps, however. The wasp, 
so far as my experience goes, is either a coward 
or amenable to reason, and if you wave a table- 
napkin or a newspaper at it gently—almost 
languidly—it will at once make for the nearest 
open door or window. It has none of the 
persistence of the housefly or the mosquito. 
It may return half-a-dozen times, but not more 
if you have a newspaper or a napkin handy. 
If only some large moths were as easy to get 
rid of, how much pleasanter it would be to read 
in bed! 

The fear of wasps, indeed, seems to me to be 
almost as ridiculous as the fear of geese or mice. 
The sting of a wasp, I admit, is painful—rather 
more painful than having a tooth out without an 
anaesthetic. But, if it stings you, it is seldom 
intentionally and nearly always by accident. 
The only time I was ever stung was when I was 
walking in the garden one morning in my dressing- 
gown. I happened to put my hand into my 
pocket, and a wasp—made drunk, no doubt, 
by my plums and looking for a place to sleep— 
happened to be there and, almost without 
knowing what it was doing, it stung me. The 
pain, I can assure those who have never been stung 
by a wasp, was excruciating. I have been bitten 
by many insects, but most of their bites are mere 
irritants. The wasp’s, however, is a sharp 
stab that pierces and poisons at the same instant. 
Even then, however, the wasp might not have 
stung me if I had observed the counsel of my 
aunt, who once said: “ A wasp can’t sting you 
while you’re holding your breath.”” Unfortunately 
I was not holding my breath when I put my hand 
into my dressing-gown pocket. 

As one cannot go about in August holding 
one’s breath all the time, perhaps the best means 
of preventing any one from being stung is to 
destroy all the wasps. Oddly enough, however, 
no one who destroys a wasps’ nest ever admits 
that he does so through fear of being stung. He 
always pretends that his object is to save the 
fruit. Some years ago, with this excuse, the 
committee of a Surrey flower show offered 2s. to 
anyone who captured two hundred queen wasps, 
and, when the show was held, no fewer than 
10,451 dead queens were on exhibition. The 
“champion wasp-slayer,” it was announced, 
had 3,110 queens to his credit. On such a large 
scale was the massacre of wasps, indegd, that the 
committee of the flower show was compelled to 
reduce the size of the reward as the only alterna- 
tive to bankruptcy. 

Whether England would be a happier country 
if all the wasps were exterminated is a question 
that I am too ignorant to answer. No sooner do 
most of us regard some creature as a pest—the 
little owl, for example, the stoat or the hawk— 
than some heretic comes forward with evidence 
that it is not only harmless in its activities, but 
a benefactor to the human race. The wasp, 
like other unpopular survivors from Noah’s Ark, 
has its defenders every season. “ The wasp,” 
declares one enthusiast, “is one of the farmer’s 
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best, if not very best, insect friends. It is a 
persistent enemy of many noxious insects, 
particularly of the daddy-longlegs, whose grub, 
the leather-jacket, spends three diligent years 
in devouring the roots of grasses to the serious 
damage of lawns and pastures.” Another writer 
says that “the wasp’s activities are nine-tenths 
or more beneficent.” ‘“‘ Justice to Wasps” ran 
a heading in the Times some years ago, and 
I have also read an article entitled ‘‘ The Friendly 
Wasp,” by an entomologist. The cumulative 
evidence in favour of the wasp is so great, indeed, 
that my conscience begins to prick me over my 
activities with the watering-can on Sunday 
morning. 

Queens have died young and fair, but was 
I justified on Sunday in taking part in the 
slaughter? No wonder, perhaps, that the 
chemists look on any one who asks them fer 
cyanide of potassium as a rather unpleasant type 
of murderer. V2. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


[This was delivered by the chairman of -the 
Maximilian Society at the celebration of Sir Max 
Beerbohm’s seventieth birthday.] 


Tue duty of a chairman is to say what is expected, 
no more, no less. If he can say it in an un- 
expected way, so much the better, but his function 
—and it seldom recommends him to impatient 
spirits—is to repeat clearly what the audience 
already knows. Hence, his classic opening, the 
sense of which he at once proceeds to ignore. 
“Gentlemen, I’m sure there is no need for me 
to introduce to you our honoured guest.” 

Much as you love, Max, alltime-honoured 
formalities and customs—especially when they 
have something ridiculous about them, I can’t 
begin like that. I shall do better if I start by 
introducing the Maximilian Society to you, 
a proceeding which, also has a claim to being 
in some degree unnecessary ; for you have read 
the list of its members. That list contains the 
names of some of your oldest friends, and those 
of much younger men who you may or may not 
know to be your affectionate admirers. Well, 
the long and short of it is that we ail felt a strong 
desire to make some sort of gesture of overt 
homage to you, apart from our personal feelings 
for you. And you will interpret exactly what we 
are feeling at this moment if you recall the pleasure 
it gave you to join in a similarly collective tribute 
to Henry James ; and I can imagine you saying, 
with just a touch of his aloofness: “ I understand 
what you mean and I thank you.” But I can also 
imagine you—at least when you first received 
this invitation—wondering why we had not 
followed the usual procedure—that of sending 
to the gratified recipient an address, inscribed 
upon paper looking as much like vellum as 
possible, and expressing homage, as nearly as 
possible, in the language of monumental 
inscriptions. 

It is a much purer pleasure to read in solitude 
than hear in public praise of one’s own work. 
Of course, we knew that. We have been selfish. 
We couldn’t help thinking that it would be 
simply delightful to have you among us this 
afternoon, though insisting on that involved 
your facing jets of point-blank admiration 
with that becoming mixture of incredulity and 
gratitude, which it is always a strain to keep up. 

But by the greatest piece of luck we have 
been able to make amends—thanks to the 
Players, the finished interpreters to-day of those 
Victorian music-hall songs and turns of which 
you are so fond, and of which you have written 
“that they wake sleeping memories in some 
breasts, more melancholy for me, fainter than 
the scent of soever long-kept lavender.” 

I don’t expect, however, that cven to-day, 


‘even in our wounded shabby London to-day, 


they will awake a too painfu! nostalgia. 

I said that list of the Maximilians contains 
the names of those who are your contemporaries 
and those who belong to a much younger 
generation. We all, at whatever date we were 
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born, continue all our lives to be the children of 
the period in which we came intellectually of 
age—I’m_ speaking of imaginatively receptive 
people. You, Max, and your oldest here, 
writers and painters, are children ofthe Nineties. 
One of the things for which your contemporaries 
are so grateful to you is that your skilled example 
as a writer has kept them aware that in that 
respect they were not unblessed. It was a period 
in which it was easier than it became later to 
perceive that Art had some connection with 
beauty; that craftsmanship is as important as 
originality ; and that a humane detachment is 
possibly as valuable in a writer as a burning 
ethical or economic conviction. 

You have been perfectly loyal to our period: 
you have shown us that in literature a shallow 
river should always be forded as though it 
might become deep, that in prose as well as in 
poetry even a hair can throw a shadow, and as a 
servant of the Comic Muse, you, like Sterne, 
have known how to invest with a little loveliness— 
a joke, 

Do you remember, Max, writing in 1895, 
in Chicago of all places, whither it was then 
rumoured you had gone to re-establish Monarchy 
in the United States, an essay called Diminuendo ? 
Filled with ironic resignation and a pretence at 
fin-de-siécle weariness? You must have been 
in your twenty-third year. It ended thus: 

Already I feel myself to be a trifle out-moded. 
I belong to the Beardsley period. Younger men 
with months of activity before them, with fresher 
schemes and notions, with newer enthusiasm, have 
pressed forward since then. 

Cedo junioribus. Indeed, I stand aside without 
regret. For to be out-moded is to be a classic, 
if one has written well. I have acceded to the 
hierarchy of good scribes and rather like my niche. 
I hope you still do. 

In this age of emphatic pontificators; of 
theorisers on art whose pronouncements remind 
one of watching a man trying to eat macaroni 
with a teaspoon; of poets, oo many of whom, 
like inexpert fiddlers, are always “ grumbling 
against their strings ’—yes, you are still “ out- 
moded.” That’s why we enjoy you so much; 
that’s why, long after us, others will also. 

It is part of my business to keep an eye on the 
behaviour of Father Time in literary matters. 
How often, when he was house-changing, has 
he cleared out for good and all the great beds on 
which thousands had found rest, the great coffers 
and cupboards where they had stored what they 
thought were lasting treasures, keeping, however, 
some small objects just because they were 
charming and complete? How many, except 
duty-ridden or curiosity-ridden professors, now 
read some books that once stirred the emotional 
and intellectual life of Europe? And yet The 
Sentimental Journey and Manon Lescaut are still 

on Father Time’s mantelpiece. 

Of the Nineties, Max, you were “ the Wise 
Youth.” The years have taught you very little. 
You were then almost as sensible as you are to-day. 
Then, though every leader of taste admired your 
small, elegantly unspontaneous essays, there was 
already in you something slightly disconcerting 
te the most luxuriantly confident of the aesthetes. 
I wonder if a remark which Oscar made about 
you ever reached your ears: ‘“* The gods bestowed 
on Max the gift of eternal old age.” If it did, 
at the time, in your twenties, it might quite well 
have made you a little uneasy—for a little while. 
Yet it implied certain most valuable immunities. 

{ suppose the prime, and perhaps the only, 
distinctive virtue of old age is a natural tendency 
to tolerance. When that is combined with the 
fastidiousness of youth—well, then we get a 
* Max.” 

The problem of every artist—in the wide sense 
in which the Greeks used the word “ poet ”— 
every “ maker,” is to strike a balance between 
devotion to his art and his love, for their own 
sakes, of the things that feed his imagination. 
Where that balance lies depends, of course, on 


the nature of his talents. But if he loves life 
itself too much, the chances are that he will 
never assimilate it properly; and if he lives 


for art alone, as the aesthetes of the Nineties 





AN EEL 


Warxinc by an eel-shop I thought an eel would 
be nice for supper. So from the tank in the 
window I chose one of the biggest. The man 
sliced off the head and chopped the rest into two- 
inch sections which were left hanging by a thread. 
With this wrapped under my arm, I went home 
and said to Lizzie, “ I’ ve got a surprise for you— 
leave everything to me.’ 

First I had to divide the eel, and this proved 
more difficult than I had imagined. The skin 
of the eel is tough. The pieces resist too, one by 
one, and though I had expected this, it rather 
shook me. But at last it was done, all the pieces 
were thrown into a basin of water, and I had the 
frying-pan ready. Then, as I was about to reach 
down into the water, I noticed the eel’s head. 
Its eye caught mine, its mouth—oh, hqrror !|— 
its mouth slowly opened. I waited. The mouth 
shut. ‘Then, after a pause, it opened and shut 
again. That was all. 

Perspiration was running down my spine. I 
tried to nerve myself by reading Prunier on eels. 
But the good lady merely says, “‘ Chop your eel,” 
or divide or cut it, and passes on to an elaborate 
ritual. “Surround with little heart-shaped 
croutons and trussed crayfish ...” (Madame 
Prunier’s Fish Cookery Book, p. 87.) No, no. 
There’s a limit. I had to put on gloves as it was. 

I couldn’t eat a morsel as a result. Even the 
eyes in the potatoes seemed to speak of suffering. 
I understand now why some people have turned 
vegetarian and recoil from certain dishes. Most 
of the eel went to our guests, who tucked in as 
usual. 

At 2 a.m. I was wakened by gunfire, which we 
haven’t heard since I don’t know when. At first I 
assumed it was indigestion—the eel I didn’t eat— 
but then the sirens went. I remember someone 
telling me once that when an octopus is put into 
the pot it makes a noise rather like a siren, trailing 
off at the end. 


At least the eel is silent. FANFARLO 
THE MOVIES 
Newsreels 
“ The Palm Beach Story,” at the Plaza 


“The First of the Few,” at the Leicester Square 

I mentioned the newsreels last week because of a 
number of interesting and well-photographed items. 
This week they steal the thunder from any programme 
with pictures of the Malta convoy and the raid on 
Dieppe. The first (Paramount version) is one of the 
most spectacular and moving pieces of newsreel I 
have seen: the attack on the ships slowly pushing 
along the Mediterranean towards Malta was terrific, 
and the film (taken with sound-track) is terrific too. 
None of our own losses are shown and few of the 
enemy’s, though occasionally an attacking plane 
skims the sea and disappears; but the barrage! 
Guns spit and recoil, empty cases pile up round pom- 
poms, rivers of tracer shells pour into the sky till it’s 
like a flowerbed with shell-bursts. These ten minutes 
bring home the news of a fortnight ago. Even more 
topical, though perhaps not quite so startling, is the 
newsreel of the raid on Dieppe (Movietone). The 
Spitfires set off at dawn (admirably shot): the barges 


creep up to the French coast behind a smoke screen ; 
a Canadian pilot, who has baled out, is pulled up from 
the sea; we are shown something of the air fighting 
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from sea-level, of the bombing of Dieppe from the 
air; then glimpses of the return home, stories of 
the wounded. It is an inspiring and vivid record ; 
unfortunately, though, either for reasons of secrecy 
or because the action- was too “hot,” there are no 
scenes of the actual landing and fighting. Also, though 
Canadians and Americans are brought in front of 
the camera, there is no reference to the Fighting French 
who took part. 

How many films has Preston Sturges produced ? 
Five, is it? The latest surprises and delights by its 
taste as though nothing of the kind had been known 
before. The range is less than in Sullivan’s Travels— 
no macabre this time, or singing darkies; but farce 
and tenderness—a difficult biend—are. combined in 
The Palm Beach Story without a fault. It is funny, 
wildly funny, not only in visual disasters and off-hand 
jokes, but with a soaring fantasy that is the opposite 
of surrealism. The sequences of the “ Ale and Quail 
Club ” travelling by train with their guns and dogs— 
in the end they shoot every glass in the bar and view- 
halloo down the corridors—are delicious. Preston 
Sturges has a drastic hand in comedy, his hero (Joel 
McCrea) has to tumble downstairs.and his heroine 
(Claudette Colbert) trips in pyjamas a foot too long, 
but the touch is warm. What is the story? No more, 
on paper, than the familiar drifting apart in marriage 
and joining together again. I forget how often I have 
met this theme in two years of film-reviewing, but [ 
should say at a guess 999 times. The Palm Beach 
Story is the thousandth time one doesn’t forget. 
The charm of this film reaches from’ Miss Colbert, at 
her most irresistible, to the president of the Ale and 


.Quail Club, who can only hiccup hysterically. 


The First of the Few has been made into something 
of an English occasion ; and memorable it is, as a film, 
and patriotic in a true sense. Why don’t we at all 
times—in peace as well as war—make more of our 
modern heroes and legends? Lawrence of Arabia 
seems one of the obvious choices for a film director of 
talent. The producers of The First of the Few have 
celebrated an almost unknown name in R. J. Mitchell 
the designer of the Spitfire. He sprawls on a sea-cliff 
and watches the streamlining of the gulls; works 
away from the current box-and-string ideals in flying; 
builds strange all-of-a-piece craft for Schneider races ; 
and kills himself working to put his Spitfires in the air 
before it is too late. Leslie Howard gives one of his 
admirable performances in this dedicated life. Who 
could better convey the seclusion, amiability, dreami- 
ness and courage required of the part? The only 
trouble is that in the earlier parts of the film, with a 
succession of new planes and Schneider races, the 
tension sags and Mr. Howard gives us once more a 
perfect portrayal of Leslie Howard. I don’t mean 
this as too serious a criticism, because acting so accom- 
plished brings its own delight, but it isn’t till the 
tragic end approaches that we feel for R. J. Mitchell 
something of what Paul Muni once made us feel fcr 
Zola. This is a sincere, exciting, well-constructed 
and well-acted English film. Walton’s music deserves 
special recommendation. His fugal movement for 
the assembling of parts of the Spitfire adds immensely 
to the most moving sequence in the film. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


TO MAX BEERBOHM, NOW 
Benotp those large blue eyes, 
their cool calm look, 

and how they print the words 

as can no book. 


Behold those tapered hands, 
the swift way they move, 

as artist’s hands, outlining 
with wit and love. 


Hear that voice’s pitch: 
its slow fine talent 
enacts a thousand scenes 
gay, sad and gallant. 


Here’s talk that fills the room 
with fun and laughter, 
and the memory with delight 
long days after. 
SYLVIA SPRIGGE 
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orrespondence 


COLOURED TROOPS IN BRITAIN 
$mr,—Critic’s remarks last week on the presence 
coloured American troops in this country, and the 
nethods of the military authorities in dealing with the 

































problem” are singularly opportune. His analysis 
f the situation is acute, but there is one point on which 
he writer would like to express some slight disagree- 
nent. 

It is doubtful if any sociologist who has studied the 
stion of colour prejudice in Britain would share his 
sret that so many coloured soldiers have been sent. 
In fact, their presence here provides almost a unique 
portunity for the breaking down of certain strongly 
ngrained attitudes in this respect which we ourselves 
ossess. There is little doubt that these attitudes 
re based largely on certain “ stereotypes,” or conven- 


opulation of these islands as a whole, it is doubtful 
as many as § per cent. of us have ever had any 
rsonal contact with a coloured man or woman. 

It is just possible that the main difficulties of the 
oblem Critic describes could have been avoided by 
more careful consideration on the part of the military 
thorities concerned. Was it absolutely essential, 
or example, that both white and coloured Americans 
hould be posted and billeted in the same small towns ? 
As the following few observations and inquiries show, 
the possibilities of friction and misunderstanding 
e aggravated greatly by such a situation. 

It appears in a number of such cases that orders 
r requests have been issued by the American military 
uthority to the townspeople to the effect that white 
ad coloured troops should not be permitted in the 
ame civilian canteens. In some cases the townspeople 
ve refused to comply with this. Partly as a result 
bf this, the latter have become extremely annoyed 
what is regarded as discrimination against the 
poloured soldiers. As a further result, scuffles between 
vhite and coloured Americans have occurred in public 
places when, for example, a number of the latter have 
ntered, or have tried to enter, dance halls or bars 
where the white Americans were already disporting 
hemselvyes. Apparently, in one case the white 
mericans remonstrated with a landlady for serving 
oloured customers. The reply of the woman, as 
tated, is significant: “‘ Their money is as good as 
yours, and we like their company.” 

Many of the townspeople, in fact, assert strongly 
at they “ prefer ” the coloured troops to the white. 
he effect of the “ segregation ” on “ morale ”’ is also 
teresting in some cases. A typical remark is “ it 


onal ideas of the coloured person, for taking the- 


seems silly to talk about democracy when we have white 
and black troops who will not talk or mix with one 


“observations” is that the coloured have been 
* cowed ” by past inter-racial experiences in the States. 
In short, there is an obvious and fairly definite tend- 
ency im many quarters tewards championing the 
“cause” of the “ Blackies” (note the diminutive) 
against the white Americans. The reaction of many 
of the latter is as might be expected. They appear 
to be at first very puzzled at events. They cannot 
understand the English attitude, more particularly 
the attitude of English women, and are especially 
puzzled at the popularity of their coloured com- 
patriots. 


It is certainly to be hoped, as Critic suggests, that 
the American authorities and our own will pay very 
serious attention to the matter in all its ramifications. 
The rough and ready fashion of telling our‘own troops 
male and female, that they are to adopt certain atti- 
tudes towards the coloured soldiers, is no solution. 
It is likely to enhance considerable antagonisms, 
already jncipient as a result of differences in pay, 
towards the white Americans, and will] test to the break- 
ing point the democratic faith of the more ideologically 
minded. K. L. Lirtte 


CZECHS AND SUDETENS 


S1r,—Referring to the comment in your issue of 
August 15th upon the notes exchanged by Mr. Eden 
and Mr. Jan Masaryk I would like to emphasise these 
points : ° 

(1) Consistent Sudeten German anti-Fascists can- 
not but rejoice at what you call the demise of Munich. 
We have always opposed the Munich agreement. 
We have never put up with the violent separation 
of the Sudeten areas from the Czechoslovak Republic 
by German imperialism. Consequently we never 
ceased to regard these areas as a part and ourselves 
as citizens of the Czechoslovak Republic and closely 
collaborate with our Czech and Slovak countrymen. 
Consistent Sudeten German anti-Fascists cannot at 
the same time oppose Munich and build up their 
politics on the separation of the Sudeten districts 
from Czechoslovakia by German imperialist annexa- 
tion, as do those who condemn the diplomatic act of 
August sth as being inconsistent with the Atlantic 
Charter and the interests of the Sudeten German 
people. 

(2) The abolition of the Munich agreement is in 
full accord with the principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
which promised to all peoples the government of 
their choice. Munich was the most flagrant violation 


14. 


of these principles. Even a very large section of the 
Sudeten Germans would have refused to be incor- 
porated into the Third Reich. 

It is true, in the Eden-Masaryk notes no mention 
was made of the future position of the Sudeten 
Germans. But this is a purely internal problem of 
the Czechoslovak Republic. Indeed, it is a matter 
of great significance. Much depends on >its just 
solution. But I am sure it will be solved in the spirit 
of the Atlantic Charter by the peoples of Czecho- 
slovakia themselves, without any interference by other 
powers after the defeat of Hitlerism 

(3) The majority of the democratic Germans from 
Czechoslovakia living in this country, have on the 
occasion of the. abolition of Munich readily renewed 
the expression of their allegiance towards the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. Hundreds of them are soldiers in 
the Czechoslovak army, prepared to fight Hitler on 
the Continent. This is the time to strengthen the 
collaboration against Hitler by enlarging the repre- 
Sentation of the Sudeten German anti-Fascisis in 
the State Council and by settling the urgent task of 
Sudeten German anti-Fascist propaganda within the 
framework of Czechoslovak broadcasting from 
London. G. BEUER 

(Former Member of the Czecho- 
slovak Parliament.) 


NORWAY’S RESISTANCE 

S1r,—Will you permit me to add one or two points 
to your admirable exposure of the many inaccurate 
and tendencious statements in Mr. Pritt’s Revolt in 
Europe. You have already pointed out one factual 
mistake regarding the position held by Viggo Hansteen. 
An even grosser error has been made by Mr. Pritt, 
in the case of Rolf Vickstrom, who, far from being 
“ chairman ” of the Norwegian T.U.C., was, in fact, 
a young shop steward in a railway carriage works near 
Oslo. 

These and other inaccuracies in the pamphlei can 
perhaps be explained by the high speed at which 
Mr. Pritt doubtless has to undertake work of this 
character. But what is not only inexplicable, but also 
inexcusable, is the insulting innuendo contained in 
the remark (not quoted by Mr. M A. Shaw in his 
defence of Mr. Pritt) that Hansteen and Vickstrom, 
* true to their social democratic traditions,” did their 
best to bring the strikes to an end. The insult is a 
dual one, directed first against Social Democracy in 
general, which in Norway has effectively led the 
resistance of the workers from the first moment of 
the German invasion and, secondly, against Hansteen 
and Vickstrom in particular ; that is, against men who, 
not only in Norway itself but throughout the whole 
world of Labour, have won a leading place in the roll 
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This Expanding War 


LIDDELL HART 
A double commentary on the pro- | 





gress of the war by the greatest 
living English critic; a 
combination of the immediate and 
the delayed view which is the most 
honest and most instructive way of 
Writing contemporary history. 


Odette Keun has said, “ As a work 
of general reference Strategicus’ 
history of the warin several volumes 
is invaluable.” With maps. 10s. 6d. 
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Spring Onions 
DUNCAN McGUFFIE recalls 

"he autobiography of a young 
market gardener with ideas and 
leals. Many hardships and rebuffs 
came his way before his venture 
decame the success it is today. 
Kecommended by the Book Sociz,y, i 
Illustratza, 3. 6d. i 


12s. 6d. : an edge of feminine subtlety.” 
TheWarMoves East ote fumes An account of American 
ST EGICUS ol. I. Illustrated. 7/6 net. “A penetrating understanding reactions to European 
r pp essen of men and women . . . her people | affairs during recent years 
. . , : oe . a t £ . ‘ 
The fourth volume in Strategicus ° are all individuals, alive and by the principal corres- | 
well known series, of which Miss | Worked with kicking.” Howard Spring 7, 0 Oe 
pondent of the Daily 
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An important series wherein 
, the thinkers and planners of 
the United Nations discuss 
national and international 
problems of life after the 
war. Articles in English and 
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“ Her characters come leaping to 
life from the first page.” 
Grahame Greene 


. the best im- 

pressions of wartime nerves to 
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Frank Swinnerton 


“ Interesting and moving.” 2 
Ralph Straus morrow. [15s net] 
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of working-class martyrs. The insult rather misses 
fire in the case of Hansteen, for, as you correctly 
point out, his traditions were communistic rather than 
social democratic. The tradition which he followed 
on September roth, 1941, was, however, neither 
specifically communist nor specifically social demo- 
cratic, but rather the well-established trades union 
traditions of endeavouring to minimise the conse- 
quences of a premature direct action which, especially 
under the conditions of armed Nazi terror, could only 
result in useless bloodshed and the crippling of future 
resistance. 

Central House, KONRAD NORDAHL 
Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1. 


VESTED INTERESTS 


Sir,~—The Acland or “ Common Wealth at Gower 
Street ” conception of my own Common Wealth plan is 
so erroneous that I beg of you space to correct it. Sir 
Richard fancies that I would “ leave all the front-line 
industries in private hands—subject to a lease from 
the State.”” My post-war proposal is that the title 
to all capital should be vested in the State, that the 
State itself should manage and run all the big “ invest- 
ment ” industries, which govern the level of employ- 
ment and the rate of economic activity throughout 
the whole country, and that the would-be entrepreneurs 
should turn their enterprise to the consumption 
trades (except those, like milk distribution, which will 
be nationalised), provided they obtain a licence or 
lease from the State, pay a royalty to the State, and 
submit to the State’s trade regulations and dividend 
restrictions. To describe this proposal as leaving 
front-line industries in private hands or as exposing 
the workers to private exploitation is nonsense. Sir 
Richard must re-read Vested Interests or Common 
Pcol ? 

What really upsets Sir Richard is that I allow the 
instinct of economic self-betterment to remain the 
motive power in the restricted field of controlled and 
licensed private trade. He ignores the revolution I 
propose in the law of private inheritance and claims 
that everyone should be motivated by the desire of 
service instead of by the instinct of self-betterment. 
Now the idea of service is really a spiritual quality. 
It comes from a knowledge of the unity of God and 
Life and of the brotherhood of man. By proper 
education we shall, I hope, all grow towards this ideal, 
but you cannot force a nation into being spiritual by 
legislation. You can only legislate against the bad 
material conditions which undermine national morality. 
Sir Richard is impressed, no doubt, by the increasing 
talk of service to-day. This is a natural phenomenon 
in war and springs from patriotism, or funk or hatred 
of the enemy. But in peace the instinct of economic 


self-betterment will reassert itself and, if it is wisely 
controlled and directed by the State, it will provide 
the basis for a spiritual and cultural advance, seeing 
that better homes, less poverty, less unemployment, 


~better wages and conditions of work generally make 


for better morals. 

I am terribly afraid that Sir Richard really believes 
that you can legislate a material man into being a 
spiritual one. The last man who thought he could 
dragoon Engiand into Puritanism was Oliver Cromwell, 
and he turned out to be a dictator repugnant to the good 
sense of the English. Let Sir Richard beware lest his 
zeal for puritanism should swallow up his love of 


The Atheneum Club. NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


PLANNING THE LAND FOR USE 

Sir,—Are you not a little too unkind. to the Scott 
Report ? The Committee were told to consider the 
“conditions which should govern” building, etc., 
in country areas, and the “ factors affecting” the 
location of industry; and this is what they did. In 
respect of building, for example, they have postulated 
the establishment of a central planning authority, 
insisted on the necessity of “a big building pro- 
gramme” for rural housing immediately after the 
war, supported by statutory panels of paid architects 
and others to ensure good design and suitability for 
purpose, and recommended a reduction in the pro- 
portion of “ tied ” cottages, the control of agricultural 
building under planning schemes, and the universal 
provision of electricity and water and a wide exten- 
sion of gas supply—services which can be regarded 
as essential el@ments in good housing. These are the 
“‘ conditions ”’ and the Committee have stated them ; 
it was not within their terms of reference’to say how 
these conditions are to be fulfilled. 

Doubtless it is over the “how” that the main 
struggle will be waged ; but that will be the Govern- 
ment’s concern, and if vested interests stand in the way, 
it will be for us to elect a Government which will 
sweep them aside. HUMPHREY BAKER 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

S1r,—Does Sir Stephen Gaselee think that sending 
his daughter to a London Grammar School exemplified 
the principle of One School for All Classes? The 
400,000 grammar school pupils in this country enjoy 
the following advantages over the five million element- 
ary school pupils: smaller classes, better buildings 
and equipment, more air space, more money spent on 
school dinners, more playing fields and more generous 
staffing (in numbers, qualifications and salary scales). 
It will be a gigantic educational advance when element- 
ary schools enjoy the present secondary school 
standards. 
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Further, during twenty years’ teaching in town ; 
country I have known a few cases of children of | 
professional classes attending elementary schook 
but never have I known other children or parents 
resent their presence. G. W. Orton Smitx 


«A T.V.A. IN THE DANUBE VALLEy 

Str,—At the conclusion of an otherwise blamele 
article Mr. Ritchie Calder declares that the Tennesy, 
Valley Development might well serve as a model 
a Danube Valley Scheme, since the seven Stay 
implicated were all sovereign. 

I suppose that technically speaking the seve 
States were and are sovereign States so far as 4 
T.V.A. touched State rights as laid down by 4 
American constitution, But it is downright nonsen: 
to compare the “ domestic -affairs”’ sovereignty , 
States set within the ambience of a Federal gover 
ment with the sovereignty of a pre-war-post-Atlantic 
Charter National State such as any in the Balkans. 

Mr. Calder knows full well that a citizen in ay 
of the seven States affected by the T.V.A. is 
American first and a member of a State within ty 
American federal union a long way after. Th 
makes it possible for an astonishing degree of “‘ free 
co-operation to take place between the constituey 
States ‘of the Union on matters ‘upon which ty 
Federal Government possesses no _ constitution, 
authority ; and this because the Federal Governmey 
by liquidating the strategic importance of Stay 
frontiers creates a political climate conducive 4 
inter-State co-operation. Take away the feden 
government, and give every State full authority o 
every plane of government and the result, God blew 
us, would be vastly different. There would certainly 
be no T.V.A. Howarp Fox 


SECOND FRONT 

S1r,—Do I understand by your monosyllabic reply 

to Lord Keynes that you believe political prejudi 
still to be a serious obstacle to a Second Front ? 


W. 

[No. Our point was that if the Second Front sf and v 
thought of purely as a military operation anil an im 
decisions based entirely on the number of tank end r 
aeroplanes, men and shipping available, then therfi rollin; 
are always likely to be good reasons against any legen 
action. If, however, political warfare is nofM the ir 
regarded as an “extra” but as an integral part off bably 
operations, and if the factor of partisan resistancf/ woulc 
is fully taken into account, then much that has looked woulc 
too difficult becomes possible. To understand this Fusel 
type of warfare which, quite frankly, means or-f—™ eccen 
ganising a revolution, is outside both the training 
and the imaginative scope of most experts.—Ep. 
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biography. (I recommend Edgar Allan Poe, A 
Study in Genius, by Joseph Wood Crutch, published 
by Knopf in 1926, as a lively and fair account.) 
For Poe the death of a beautiful 


c repli “the most beautiful thing in the world”; he 
-judicl married a child of twelve, and after her death 
? she was succeeded by shadowy visions and 
W. Hi maternal comforts. This explains Pg ‘oe lived 
ront if and wrote as he did, but not how he hes gained 
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an immense literary reputation. His o — 
end mystification would not have kept the 

rolling for long : no longer, say, than did Gauguin’s 
legend-making about himself. To-day—but for 
the intervention of Baudelaire—Poe would pro- 
bably rank as a poet below Longfellow, his stories 


ah 


Fuseli, Christopher 


eccentrics. 
7 *x * 


—Ep. 





But for Baudelaire! It was a strange piece 
of good fortune, both for Poe and for literature, 
that Baudelaire in quest of. himself should 
have discovered Poe. His need for just such 
an alter ego can be felt in the instantaneous 
recognition—“* I saw with terror and delight not 
only the subjects I had dreamed of but sentences 
that I had thought of, and that he had written 
twenty years before ’—and also in the fact that 
Baudelaire spent fifteen years polishing and re- 
polishing his version of the Tales. During this 
period he himself reached maturity as a poet. 
and though Les Fleurs du Mal does not owe a great 


st TE deal directly to Poe, Poe’s example confirmed and 
s\ ME strengthened him as perhaps no other writing 
st difm™m could have done. Certainly the other props— 
<: aq Coutier, say, and De Quincey—were less essential. 
- #@ \\ hile engaged in this work of translation he used 
\-44@M to frequent a tavern in the Rue de Rivoli, where he 


st j.[e drank whisky, read Punch, disputed 

with the grooms of the Faubourg St. Honoré. 
To begin with, Poe was an aristocrat tragically 
beating his wings in a land of apes; later, when 
Baudelaire got to know more of the real story, 
debts, drink, opium, mysterious love-affairs, and 
the presence of the pédadogue-vampire Griswold 
formed a not unsympathetic atmosphere of 
persecution. Poe became part of his life, an 
extension of his talent, a religion. He prayed to 


Poe, preached him. No wondet the legend 
O'S thrived! No wonder that at first his friends 
believed this miraculous American to be 


And so in a sense 
E.-A. Poé became in French literature 


Baudelaire’s own creation ! 
he was. 





such a luminary as he himself might have 

* * 7 
Let us look first at a few critical opinions in 
France from 1850 onwards. The flood of 
adulation is almost embarrassing. Often 
it seems as though Poe’s admirers had gone 
— 
Thus Gautier : 


EF cig winnaar mem gery : . ee 
parentes, si et "une u 

spectrale, que nomme Morella, 
Eigem, Lady Rowena ion, de Tremaine, 
Eleonor. . 

a peu ‘ aq is 
dul e taer de ae ork oc tee non 
plus souvent mais exclusivement, rae 


of human genius 
breath with Shakespeare and Plato. 
Goncourts saw in the Tales the novel of the 
Others less illustrious went even further ; 
t rhapsodical ragbag of Poe’s decline 
set by someone or other above Goethe’s 
Faust. And so on through Veriaine, vn 
Maeterlinck, down to Valéry and the 
Dissentients have been comparatively few, ad 
though Sainte-Beuve could never be lured into 
writing about Poe, one must set against this his 
reluctance or inability to see the true stature of 
Baudelaire. It is a strange history, seeming to 
bear out the theory (Tolstoy’s view of Shakespeare) 
that collective hallucination is one of the elements 
that go to make a genius. 


7 * *x 


But several things should be remembered. 
Few of those who had read Poe in English could 
appreciate subtleties or deficiencies in the 
original (this is true even of Baudelaire), and no 
doubt the great majority knew only a Poe trans- 
formed, inevitably for the better, by Baudelaire 
and by Mallarmé. I have been dipping here and 
there in the former’s Histotres Extraordinaires, 
and Baudelaire’s improvements are apparent in 
almost every line. The sentence-ending, for 
example, which I quoted on this page last week : 

. but for all this immortality, the grave was 
still a home, and the corrosive hours co-mates,” 
is translated by Baudelaire: “.. . pour tout ce 
néant et toute cette immortalité, le tombeau était 
encore un habitacle—les heures corrosives, une 
société.” For the final phrase Baudelaire had 
written first “les heures corrosives, des camarades’’, 
but the awkwardness, though more faithful to the 
text, had offended him. 

The transformation that Poe’s verse has under- 
gone in the hands of Mallarmé is even more 
remarkable. I recommend Poémes d’Edgar Poe 
to everyone who wishes, at this time of day, to 
recapture the magic impact of Poe, and to under- 
stand his link with Symbolism. Mallarmé. using 
free verse or cadenced prose, has made a nevi 
book, from which the insipidities and sad tinkle 
of the original have vanished. Here is the 
beginning of The Raven : 

Une fois, pat un minuit lugubre, tandis que je 
m’appésantissais, faible et fatigué, sur maint 
curieux et bizarre volume de savoir oubli¢—tandis 
que je dodelinais la téte, somnolant presque: 
soudain se fit un heurt, comme de quelqu’un 
frappant doucement, frappant a la porte de ma 
chambre—cela seul et rien de plus. 

And here is the first verse of another poem 
equally, and rather dreadfully, familiar—The 
Bells 


ae 


Entendez les traineaux 4 cloches — cioches 
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d@’argent! Quelle monde d’amusement annonce 
leur mélodie ! elle tinte, tinte, tinte, dans 


le glacial air de nuit! tandis que les astres qui 

étincellent sur tout le ciel semblent cligner, avec 

crystalline délice, de l’oeil: allant, elle, d’accord 

(d’ accord, d’ accord) en une sorte de rhythme runique, 

avec la “ tintinabulisation ” qui surgit si musicale- 

ment des cloches (des cloches, cloches, cloches, 
cloches, cloches, cloches): du dliquetis et du 
tintement des cloches. 
Even Poe’s most haunted pieces, “‘ Ulalume” and 
“The Haunted Palace,” gain immeasurably in 
music and wonder from this audacious treatment. 
Again, how far is it Poe, how far Mallarmé? 
The schoolmaster of the Lycée Fontanes, when 
the name Poe was mentioned, would inscribe on 
his blackboard these lines from E/ Dorado, as 
though they were holy writ : 
Gaily bedight, 
A knight, 
In sunshine and shadow, 
Had cena long 
Singing a song, 
In search of Eldorado. 
And he would go on to say, “A genius the 
most truly divine the world has ever seen.” 
Incredible ! 

But of the effects of Poe there can be no doubt 
at all. Among poets greater than himself his 
influence touched Rimbaud: Le Bateau Ivre and 
the theory of vowel colours are Poesque. The 
twilight of “‘ Ulalume ” leads straight to Maeter- 
linck’s and Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande. The 
Tales inspired Huysmans at one end of the scale, 
Villiers de L’Isle-Adam at the other. with 
Jules Verne and the early detectives thrown in. 
It is a miraculous progeny. I have tried to trace 
any comparable influences on English literature, 
but, despite critics, the dragon’s teeth here have 
showna poor crop. Gosse proclaims that al] but a 
few poets have been influenced by Edgar Poe: 
then where are they? Yeats refers to “ un-. 
paralleled gifts of melodious invention,” but his 
own gifts far excelled those of the man he was 
praising. The Yellow Book? Poe would be in 
the air, certainly. There is Stevenson, too. But 
the only English writer of importance who 
might, perhaps, have learnt from Poe is De 
Quincey. I remember being struck the other day 
when reading William Wilson, the most auto- 
biographical of Poe’s narratives, by a resemblance 
to passages in the Opiwn-Eater and the Auto- 
biographical Sketches; in the use of the first 
person, the mingling ‘of incident with hallucina- 
tion, the musical-dramatic employment of prose, 
Poe (it appeared to me) sketches a style that 
reaches its summit in De Quincey. (In the 
same way The Imp of the Perverse seems to give 
us—and does give us—bold but awkward hints 
of effects in Baudelaire.) But here are the 


dates. Opium-Eater, 1822: William Waison, 
1837. Murder as One of the Fine Arts, 1827: 
Tales of the Arabesque and Grotesque, 1839. 


Either the resemblance is accidental and traceable 
to common sources, or Poe was tamely echoing 
De Quincey. For to a ferocity of invention—and 
it was this seized Baudelaire—he joined the tamest 
of literary manners. I think this is true of all 
the poems except Zo Helen. His water-colour 
poems, the “ pure poetry ” o! which so much has 
been made, reflects only deeper and purer tints 
in others. Coleridge’s Kub/a Khan, Christabel 
and The Ancient Mariner, with a few tricks 
added, will be found on the lower floors of a 
mansion in which Poe is furiously engaged in the 
attic. He was a great populariser. 
G. W 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
My Musical Life. By N. Rimsky-Korsakov. 
_ Translated from the fifth revised Russian 
- edition by JupaH A. Jorre. Alfred A. Knoff. 
ee in Great Britgin by Secker and 
‘arburg. 36s. 

Bie or not, as has been claimed, all 
painters write well, it must be admitted that few 
musicians do. Among the rare exceptions— 
Berlioz, Weber, Busoni, Ethel Smyth: as letter- 
writers, Mendelssohn and Mozart—the most 
enthusiastic would hesitate to include Nikolai 
Rimsky-Korsakov. Between the luxuriant fancy 
of his creative imagination and the prosaic literal- 
ism of his memoirs there lies an enormous and 
puzzling gulf. Honest to the point of pathos, he 
felt keenly those deficiencies which he was unable 
to correct, and at the end of his book summed 
them up with excessive harshness, adding, how- 
ever, that “in compensation it contains nothing 
but the truth, and this will lend it interest.” The 
italics are his own, and abundantly justified: in 
spite of its dryness and un-Russian personal 
reserve, My Musical Life remains, by virtue of its 
accuracy and reliability, the indispensable source- 
book of one of the strangest episodes in the 
history of art, the musical renaissance of 
nineteenth-century Russia. 

The familiar and characteristic feature of this 
renaissance is that its protagonists were all 
amateurs: Moussorgsky a guardsman, Borodin 
a Professor of Chemistry, Rimsky-Korsakov in 
the Navy, Cui in the Engineers. Nor were these 
occupations of a secondary order: Cui was an 
authority on fortification, lectured at the staff 
college and became a Lt.-General, while Borodin 
remained to the day of his death a busy and 
distinguished figure at the Academy of Medicine. 
Even Balakirev, their leader, who filled no non- 
musical post until late in his life, lacked systematic 
training in music and was by temperament 
perhaps the most resolutely amateur of them all. 
For they not only lacked technique; they 
despised it. Such an attitude on the part of the 
immensely talented “ five”? was easy to under- 
stand. Despite lip service paid to Glinka, 
professional music in mid-nineteenth-century 
Russia offered a depressing spectacle. The leading 
musicians were the Russian equivalent of Sir 
Henry Bishop, Sir Julian Benedict and Cipriani 
Potter; the staple fare consisted of jog-trot 
presentations of the minor European operatic 
classics—Auber, Meyerbeer, Donizetti; -while 
over all lay the paralysing influence of the Court 


and _ the Censorship, occasionally patronising, 
invariably obstructive. It was not a world in 
which youthful brilliance ae to acquire a 
respect for professional effi 

Unluckily,, contempt for rs oa 2 was carried 
well past the stage of salutary revolt to a pitch 
where it seriously hampered creative work and 
left the world poorer to the extent of many 
unfinished masterpieces. Distaste for academic- 
ism hardened into indiscriminate contempt for the 
masters ; counterpoint in particular was a red 
rag, no distinction being drawn between the vital 
and the scholastic sorts. Borozdin, a friend of 
Balakirev, used to illustrate his disdain for poly- 
phony by dancing Bach’s A minor fugue in a 
style which I commend to the attention of our 
symphonic choreographers: “he would first 
lead off with one foot ; with the entrance of the 
second voice he would brandish one hand, with 
the third voice the other foot, etc. ; and he would 
wind up like a mill towards the end.” Mastery of 
technique is, of course, no brake, but a spur to 
the imagination ; lacking it, the great Russians 
grew hesitant before the large formal problems 
of symphony and opera, began to pour their ideas 
into smaller channels or to spread them thinly 
over vast unrealised projects, and turned with 
distaste from the weary labours of instrumentation. 
Added to all this was the usual disorder of private 
life: Balakirev haunted fortune-tellers and 
religious cranks, Moussorgsky drank, Borodin 
lived in a sort of corridor infested with student 
protégés, poor relations and importunate tom- 
cats. The wonder is not that Khovanshchina and 
Prince Igor are incomplete, but that we possess 
them in any shape at all. 

Alone of the five, Rimsky-Korsakov achieved 
both domestic peace and, by a most surprising 
road, complete musical craftsmanship.. At the 
age of 27 he was offered the Chair of Practical 
Composition and Instrumentation at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory. It was a situation for 
Gogol. “At the time I could not decently 
harmonise a chorale ; not only had I not written 
a single counterpoint in my life, but I had hardly 
any notion of the structure of a fugue.” He was 
then known as the composer of the symphonic 
poems, Antar and Sadko, and had almost com- 
pleted the opera, Pskovityanka—works written, 
one might say, by the light of nature; already, 
however, he felt the creative stream, unnourished 
by technical skill, beginning to run dry. On a 
courageous impulse, which astonished and shocked 
him in later years, he accepted the professorship 
and, contriving to keep just ahead of his pupils, 
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plunged into study with a devotion which i 
pressed and touched Tchaikovsky. By shes 

scar gerne Tigges gee greg ay 
musical art: his Textbook of Instrumentation j 
still authoritative. On his own productions th; 
result of his labours was entirely happy.. Th 
newly mastered technique was at first a cerebry 
affair, unassimilated into the living musical tissue: 
to this period belong frigid a capella choruses anj 
string quartets stuffed full of fugatos. Soon, 
however, he began to pour out a stream of song, 
and operas, based as before on folk legends, by 
adding to the brilliant colour and shot-silk text 
a marvellous new plasticity of form and melodj 
style. In this country Rimsky-Korsakov is, | 
think, rather undervalued, being known almoy 
entirely by those vivid but shallow concert-piece 
which appear to have been orchestrated in techni 
colour. His fifteen operas, the major item in his 
oeuvre, filled with fascinating experiments i 
recitative and form, amount to something mor 
than a glowing picture-book of Russian legend 
and history. He is; for example, in the stricteg 
sense of the word, an incomparable melodist ; he 
invented an ecstatic, sinuous, half-oriental typ 
of melody akin to arioso: an enchanting style of 
which Marfa’s arias in The Tsar’s Bride provide 
instances more characteristic than the overworked 
Hindoo song from Sadko or the Queen of 
Shemakhan’s aria, exquisite though that is, from 
Cog d’Or. 
To the remainder of the group he appeared af 
something of an apostate. Relations with 
Balakirev became strained ; Moussorgsky finally 
** trans-brandied ” himself out of this life; the 
charming Borodin, more and more deeply 
entangled in domestic and professional worries, 
could no longer be persuaded to devote a single 
complete day to music. When the two latter 
died, they left behind them a mass of sketches, 
plans and incomplete operas the order of whose 
scenes had never been fixed. With the utmost 
conscientiousness Rimsky-Korsakov and his pupil, 
Glazunov, -set to work to clear up the mess; 
writing out from memory, for example, th 
overture to Prince Igor which Borodin had often 
played at parties but never committed to paper. 
At times the pedant in Rimsky rose to the surface ; 
he largely failed to comprehend the intensely 
dramatic and realistic genius of Moussorgsky. 
perhaps the most original in all music. He 
worked confidently over the score of Boris 
Godinov very much as the editor of The Tailo 
and Cutter longs to go round an art gallery: 
restoring missing buttons, removing superfluous 
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shee creases from coats and inserting them where they 
ter of gught to be, down the fronts of the trousers. 
tion j he result was so brilliantly “ effective ” that it 
MS the round the world and- quite effaced the 
The original, which is only now beginning to receive 
the attention it deserves in the opera house. 

‘MBA great wrong has been done to ; 

€s and nut not even the most ardent admirer of the 
Soon, questions the honesty and good faith 
Song Rimsky to undertake so disastrously 


extur 


A word about the new edition. It is based on 
the latest and definitive Russian edition, which 
restores Many passages previously omitted and 
includes admirable notes by the composer’s son, 
together with a chronicle of the last two years 
(1906-1908) not covered by the main narrative. 
Well indexed and carefully printed, it is a 
scholarly piece of work, marred only by an 
expensive and tasteless format. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


FAR ARABIA 
Arabia and The Isles. By HAROLD INGRAMS. 
John Murray. 18s. 
In the High Yemen. By HuGH Scott. John 
Murray. 18s. 


These books are geographically complementary, 
for they cover Aden and its Protectorate, the 
Hadhramaut and the Yemen—together, the 
south-east angle of the great Arabian oblong. 
This region of ancient human habitation and 
civilisation is little known to the West. European 
ships passing through the Red Sea may put in 
at Aden, but they have no trade with that towering 
hinterland ; even the small coasters which call 
at Mukalla or Hodeida only see the ports. Tales 
of travel from such a region are bound to be 
exciting, for men who go there, whatever their 
official reason, are primarily impelled by “ love 
of knowing what sho uld not be known,” and their 
readers can share vicariously in discovery. 

Mr. Ingrams has chosen to write his work 
as an autobiography, which is, as it curiously 
happens, the most modest form it could have 
assumed ; for it follows the course of a colonial 
official’s career, Zanzibar, Mauritius, Aden, to 
its consummation in the Hadhramaut, as if it 


were all the most affair. Also, though 
he is haunted by the biblical cosmogony of the 
land, he eschews the biblical language which 
seems. natural to writers translating mentally 
from Arabic. Here is no stylisation to remind 
one of Arabia Deserta or the Seven Pillars, only 
a transcription of journals, anxiously accurate, 
which even tends now and again to read a little 
flat. The interest and the importance of the book 
lie therefore wholly in its matter, and they are 
both great. 

Mr. Ingrams seems surprised that his long 
dream, of reaching the Hadhramaut, should 
have come true. But this event is hardly 

ing. Aden is far from being every man’s 
meat, and an official who steadily wants to go 
there is likely to arrive at last. Moreover, 
Mr. Ingrams is no mere dreamer: the reader 
soon discerns that the explorer’s longing is 
joined with the administrator’s energy and the 
creative sense of the statesman; a formidable 
combination, especially when they are dominated 
by a faith. This man, in a job which involved 
mediation between the warring tribes of the 
western Protectorate of Aden, learned that he 
had a talent for pea ing, if the necessary 
power were set behind the peace. When he and 
his wife spent their leave exploring the wadis of 
the Hadhramaut they became as convinced of 
the necessity for ending tribal feuds there as 
ever Livingstone was of abolishing the slave 
trade in Africa. The state of the country was 
such that nobody had the power to reconcile 
blood-feuds generations old; though many had 
the wish : 
The old men met us, and taking me in silence to 

the top of their tallest dar, showed me the country. 
* There lie our enemies,” they said, pointing at the 
western wall of the wadi. “ We can shoot at 
them from here. All this country round was one, 
green with date-palms, but they have destroyed 
them by pouring kerosene on them and we, too, 
have destroyed theirs.” 


The Ingrams had faith, and they moved 
the mountain of Whitehall oblivion of a part of 
the world called a British protectorate, but in 
which the sole concern of authority was that it 
should not pass to some other empire. Mr, 
Ingrams was appointed the first British official 
in the country, and he made peace with his 
two hands. How he did it must be the reader’s 
pleasure to learn: I shall not spoil by summary 
an enthralling story, and one with an obvious 
analogy between that small Arabian anarchy 
and the world anarchy which englobes it. But 
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some marginal comments are allowable. First 
comes the usefulness of a woman (provided she 
is intelligent and courteous) in Moslem lands. 
After all, men are debarred from meeting half 
the population, and in tribal society the family is 
more important than elsewhere. Mrs. Ingrams 
is of the metal of Gertrude Bell and Freya Stark. 
She seconded her husband’s work with equal 
courage and enterprise: she rode alone, to carry 
the message of reconciliation, up valleys where 
each Village was at war with the next, and within 
each, half the families at feud with the rest. 

One gentleman discussed the matter from a 
second-storey window. He apologised for not 
coming down, but explained he was busy carrying 
on a war single-handed against all his neighbours. 
Again, Mr. Ingrams recounts in detail the use 

of air-bombardment against banditry upon the 
roads. Many people, like me, feel sickened 
at the thought of bombing villages, afd I still 
believe this method liable to appalling abuse. 
But I am now convinced of its efficacy and even 
of its leniency in the Aden Protectorate ; and all 
who hold views on the subject must, in justice, 
read this history. The end of the first bombard- 
ment in Hadhramaut was a love-feast with the 
Bin Yemani, the raiders. 


* You did well,’ they said “to bomb us. And 


we thank you. If we had given in before, people 
would have said we were cowards. We want 
peace, too, now we know you'll keep it. Come and 


stay with us.” 

Besides the main theme, the account of the 
country and of its people is deeply interesting. 
Mediaeval cities built in the valleys scoring 
the volcanic plateau ; men who travel to Zanzibar, 
Singapore, Java to trade—the great public 
benefactor of the Qu’aiti Sultanate, Seiyib 
Bubakr al Kaf, is a Singapore millionaire— 
an elaborately articulated class system in which 
slaves rank above the descendants of conquered 
aborigines. There are very good photographs, 
and a map of the sort where you cannot find all 
the places mentioned in the text, and names are 
printed every way up, which makes me want to 
put back my head and how! like a dog. 

Dr. Scott wrote Jn the High Yemen as a non- 
scientific description of an insect-hunting journey. 
He includes a certain but not a boring amount 
of entomology and botany, but much more about 
the country generally. He notices the really 
interesting things; how the people live, what 
they grow and eat, how they build their houses. 
The mediaeval arts of tracery and stained glass 
are still practised; and the Imam has ideas of 
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reforming the mediaeval hygiene. The author 
recounts uncomfortable interviews with that 
sacred monarch and friendly intercourse with 
lesser Yemenites, with the same scientist’s 
notation of detail, plain but sharply observed, 
which renders the whole book pleasant reading. 
But the point of it is, of course, that the Yemen 
is a secret country nowadays, almost closed to 
foreign travellers. The Imam is suspicious, as 
every ruler of a small state is bound to be, of 
imperialist European designs; although it says 
little for his judgment that he permitted the 
residence of politico-medical missions from the 
country which really threatened him, Italy, and 
treated. these harmless beetle-hunters as probable 
spies. Dr. Scott and his companion were only 
allowed to enter after long delay, were ac- 
companied everywhere by armed guards, and had 
strict bounds set upon their excursions, barring 
out strategic mountain-tops and the new motor 
route from San‘a to Hodeida. None the less, 
they saw plenty to afford. material for a picture 
of a country ranging from a tropical coast to 
temperate uplands; San‘a, the capital, lies at 
near. 8,000 feet. For this is Arabia Felix, and 
though the climate is far drier and the land has 
desiccated since the days of Rome, it still supports 
about half the population of the peninsula. 
Dr. Scott was there in spring, and describes the 
close cultivation of the upland fields. “He 
speculates on the possibility of reconstructing the 
ancient irrigation works destroyed by volcanic 
eruption and the encroaching desert. The 
photographs show grimly fine mountain scenery 
and beautiful cities, mosques and houses. They 
are superb, and by themselves would make the 
book worth buying. FREDA WHITE 


LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP 


A Sheaf of Studies. 
Oxford Press. 10s. 


Chariot of Wrath. By G. WILSON KNIGHT. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 


No scholar has done more for the study of 
English literature, and especially for our know- 
ledge of the history of the stage, than Sir Edmund 
Chambers, and the amount of research he has 
put into his monumental works on these subjects 
is sO great that one might well imagine he had had 
no time for anything else. But one had not gone 
far in this “ Sheaf” without secing that one is 
mistaken. It might well have been thought 
impossible to add anything to the Life of Cole- 
ridge ; but Sir Edmund, in a paper on “ Some 
Dates in the Annus Mirabilis” of 1798, has 
achieved the miraculous, and he gives us, from 
collections ranging over fifty years, papers, essays, 
talks, and lectures, all suggestive and most 
attractively written, on Matthew Arnold—trying, 
among other things, to locate the famous elm- 
tree of “‘ Thyrsis”*»—on Meredith, in an article 
which may serve to correct the present opinion 
of the novels; and on Alice Meynell. Besides 
these are some on more general literary themes, 
among which, if choose I must, I should select 
as specially delightful “Ghosts in the Bodleian” 
and ‘‘ The Dedicated Life.” First of the ghosts 
is Duke Humphrey himself, lamenting that of the 
two hundred and eighty-one books he presented 
only two are left; next is Sir Thomas Bodley ; 
and then comes a host of other phantoms down 
to Tohnson, Lamb, Hazlitt, and President Routh 
of Magdalen, who saw Johnson in his youth, 
and then, whether through a passion for oranges, 
as promoters of longevity, or, as some Fellows 
of his college believed, from sheer malignity, 
lived on into his hundredth year. We are also 
reminded how sometimes the Bodleian got rid 
of books; how the Catholics burnt Tyndale’s 
New Testament and the Puritans the scholastics ; 
how, so late as 1683, the political writings of 
Hobbes and Milton were committed to the 
flames, and how Anthony Wood, still later, 
shared the same fate. Nay, Sir Edmund tells 
us that somebody even burnt Robert Elsmere or 
Jude the Obscure—he cannot remember which. 

“The Dedicated Life,” starting with some 


By E. K. CHAMBERS. 





consider what we may call in brief “ purpose. 

As the member of a religious order gives himself 
to it, vows to obey its rules, and prepates him- 
self for it, so—though not always—we find poets 
dedicating themselves, devoting themselves to 
their art as to a relig gious vocation, “ towards 
which time leads F eng and the will of heaven.” 
This notion, of poetry as an end of life, Sir 
Edmund traces in the main to the example of 
Virgil, but I am not sure that if we knew more 
we should not find that it stirred still more keenly 
in the heart of the author of “ The Nature of 
Things.” Studying Epicurus, Lucretius had 
experienced a kind of conversion, and wished 
others to share his experience. Be this as it may, 
Sir Edmund is certainly right in holding that 
it was from Virgil that the humanists of the 
sixteenth century learnt their lesson, and that 
through them it passed to Spenser and Milton. 
Owning Spenser as his human master, Milton 
trusted in “‘ devout prayer to that eternal Spirit, 
Who can enrich with all utterance and know- 
ledge.” From Milton we pass to Wordsworth, 
who tells us of the memorable morn, on which 
he made no vows, but vows were made for him, 

and a bond unknown to him was given, that 
he should be, else sinning greatly, a dedicated 
spirit. 

These few fragments will be enough to show 
that in these hundred and fifty pages there is 
much that the reader will not willingly let die. 

In Chariot of Wrath, Mr. Knight takes upon 
himself the difficult task of interpreting the mes- 
sage of Milton to democracy at war. Difficult 
indeed it is, for Milton was far from an ordinary 
democrat. To him the people were a herd con- 
fused, a miscellaneous rabble, who extol things 
vulgar and, well-weighed, scarce worth the praise. 
Nevertheless, it fell to this high aristocrat to 
defend the people of England at one of the most 
important crises of our history; and it might 
seem impossible to reduce the chaos of Milton’s 
opinions to order. So far as success is attainable, 
I think that Mr. Knight by a careful study of the 
relevant works, has attained it; and Milton, like 
Burke, though he contradicts himself, is always 
great. Whether Church-Puritan, Presbyterian, 
Royalist, Republican, or Oliverian, he is a prophet 
of Isaiah’s calibre ; a hater of bondage with ease 
and a lover of strenuous liberty. There can be 
no doubt on which side he would have stood 
to-day ; and the thoughtful reader of Mr. Knight’s 
book will find much to encourage him in the 
vicissitudes of this doubtful struggle. 

E. E. K&LLett 


U.S.S.R. 


Russia and Her Western Neighbours. By 
GEORGE W. KEETON and DR _ RUDOLF 
SCHLESINGER. Cape. 8s. 6d. 


Professor Keeton and Dr. Schlesinger have 
produced a book which is of considerable topical 
interest. It is a study of the past, present, and 
future relations of the U.S.S.R. and neighbouring 
countries. The six chapters of the first part deal 
with Finland, the three small Baltic states, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia, White Russia 
and the Ukraine, and Poland; the five chapters 
of Part II deal with the countries of the Danube 
basin and South-Eastern Europe and wth the 
history and the future of federation in that 
area. 

The authors in cach case give br-efly the main 
historical facts, examine the trend of Russian 
policy towards the several neighbouring peoples 
and states, and attempt, sometimes confidently 
and sometimes tentatively, to base upon these 
foundations suggestions for the future rescttle- 
ment of Eastern Europe. The subjects with which 
they have to deal again and again bristle with con- 
troversy, and facts, historical. ethnographical, 
and linguistic, often have to be excavated from 
beneath layers of ideoiogica) and nationalistic 
propaganda. 
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For instance, the innocent reader can hardly be 
expected to realise that when the authors write 
that “ the linguistic differences between Russian, 









braces of another. _ such overheated atmospheres 
ne one can hepe to remain completely cool ; the 
authors maintain on the whole a creditable 








benefit of any historical or political doubts to 
Russia. In general they present their facts and 
arguments concisely and clearly so that the ordin- 
ary reader should be able to understand what they 
have to say, but occasionally their exposition and 
arrangement are confusing, for instance in the 
chapters on federation. 

The authors are wisely not dogmatic with 
regard to the settlement of Eastern Europe after 
the war or the redrawing of frontiers, though they 
do not hesitate to say on occasion what they regard 
as probable or desirable. The important thing 
is that they recognise the desirability (apart from 
the inevitability) of the dominant part which the 
U.S.S.R. should play in that settlement and the 
absolute necessity of real co-operation between 
Russia and ourselves if the settlement is to be 
durable and to make peace durable. It is possible 
that, if Professor Keeton and Dr. Schlesinger 
had written this book two years ago, their attitude 
to Russia would have been the same ; it is certain 
that, if it had been, their voices would have been 
crying in a British wilderness. ‘The last year 
has altered all that and to-day only a tiny minority 
will disagree with them about the U.S.S.R. . That 
is one hopeful sign for the future, for there is no 






















doubt that, as they themselves argue, nothing was rson F; 
more disastrous to the last peace settlement and But of D: 
to the years that followed it than the barring out MMhey can 
of Russia by the Western Powers. ot indee 
LEONARD WOOLF n fragme 

Dr. Reik 
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Shakespeare’s Country. RUSSELL. 
Batsford. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. John Russell is to be congratulated upon this 
exemplary “‘ area-book.”’ A reference to Gérard de 
Nerval in the first sentence excites the expectations of 
the polite reader, and in due course the author reveals 
a rare sensibility, a considerable erudition and a very 
nice choice of words. His subject is the architecture, 
landscape and history of the area stretching from 
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. Birmingham to Gloucester, from Rugby to Ledbury. emes. 


His treatment is thorough, but he writes with parti- 
cular and personal appreciation of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. A humorous and cosmopolitan 
dandyism gives character to the book and adds greatly 
to the reader’s enjoyment. He refers, it is truce, to 
Montpellier as a “marshy, archipelagan seashore 
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town,” thus achieving a crescendo of fallacy, but this om, : 
is the only mistake we have detected. In fine, he HB. ..;., 
excites a desire to visit immediately the sites so artfully “ee ei 
evoked. This is the author’s first book, and it promises mit adil 
a distinguished literary career. Unluckily the illus- 7j;. pe 
trations are calculated to exasperate everyone capable HB... v6. 
of appreciating the text. An absurdly high proportion DI NTU 
of the subjects in which Mr. Russell interests us are ‘alee ed 
not illustrated, but there is an excess of photographs - fide x 
of conventionally picturesque cottages, a number of will be 
dowdy and uninformative line-drawings, and three a 
coloured reproductions of water-colours remarkable H an 
only for the decadence of their style. The publishers _ oma 
may have sought to conciliate one section of the Chemist 
public with the text, another with the illustrations. p> 
The result we fear, must be to exasperate both KO| 
sections. pr 

oO use 

for 
Food for the Future. By JosepHine Terry. — 

Duckworth. 2s. 

Miss Terry is an unprejudiced and ingenious cook. F 
Her rules for cooking vegetables with very little water = 
are so sensible that they should be universally adopted ; S* r 
her basic recipes for making sauces, thickening batters find di 
and so on are intelligent and her directions clear ; veel 
while her suggestions for varying the use of these ver I 





recipes show a practical knowledge of the kinds of 
makeshifts that people have to adopt to-day. She 
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ReiK. Hogarth Press and Institute of Psycho- 
Analysis. 12s, 6d. 
Those who feel curious to discover what sort of a 
rson Freud really was will get very little satisfaction 
ut of Dr. Reik.- They will still have to do the best 
hey can from the hints dropped by Freud himself— 
ot indeed in his highly discreet autobiography, but 
n fragments scattered over his various clinical works. 
Dr. Reik expressly disclaims any biographical in- 
ntions: he merely offers us three or four chapters 
bf personal reminiscences which, except for a few 
necdotes, throw less light upon Freud than upon the 
uthor’s own attitude towards him. And that attitude, 


Sf loyalty and devotion with just a tinge of self- 


atisfaction, is not the best background for a life-like 
portrait. The rest of the book contains a number of 
ssays upon literary and sociological topics—em- 
proideries of moderate interest upon Freudian 
emes, 


of this sort sent by friends of the Marquis of Steyne, 
Mr. Collins, Heathcliffe, Mr. Squeers, Mrs. Proudie, 


Sir Willoughby Patterne, Burlap, M. de Charlus,. 


Costals, Scarlett O’Hara, Mrs. Miniver or Mr. Norris 
(who changed trains). Entries not to exceed 180 


1. Envelopes should be marked with the number 
of the Problem, in .the top left-hand corner, and 
should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Great 
Turnstile, W,C.1. Solutions must reach the Editor 
by first post on Monday, September 7th. 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 





REPORT ON COMPETITION No. 653 


Set by V. S. Pritchett 
In their proofs printers frequently misspell a word 
in a way that fantastically alters or even reverses 
the original meaning. Excellent new words are thus 
coined. “ Vicilised” may, for example, take the 
place of “ civilised.” The usual prizes are offered 
for the subtlest .misprinted version of any well- 
known lines of English verse. 
Report by V. S. Pritchett 
There seemed to be two possible attitudes to the 
problem set by this competition : The Freudian, which 
gave us a sight of the witty indecency of the com- 
positor’s unconscious; and the Joycean, which re- 
vealed the verbal fantasies which his enraged or 
poetical mind is capable of. The Freudian was fairly 
easy. Many competitors jumped at: 
“ Make me immoral with a kiss,” 
and the R.A.F. (pretty well a squadron, I should say) 
replied with : 
“ Each man in his time pays many tarts.” 
Very good, but if you are going in for the simple 


147 
double entendre, 1 think that Mr. M. Chapman’s 
“ Blake ” is richer : 

“When the vices of children are had on the 


” 


green 


“ How shall the summer a rise enjoy, 
Or the rummer fruits appear ? ” 
In this category come L. E. J.’s Meredith: 
“Around the ancient track marched, nark on 
nark, 
The army of unalterable Law ” ; 
Stanley J. Sharpless’s Pope : 

“ Whate’er is best administered is bust ” ; 
or the Wordsworth : 

“ Or hear old Triton blow his wretched horn.” 
Richard Pomfret’s Yeats must surely have turned up 
in galleys and have made Cuchulain and Deidre turn 
up their eyes : 

“I will arise and go now and go to Innis—free.” 
Allan M. Laing hits upon an indubitable piece of 
unconscious in : 

** England, with all thy vaults, I love thee still ” ; 
and I still grin after many readings of G. H. L.’s 

“What is love? *Tis not herfather.” 

But what of the Joycean inventions? Here Leslie 
Johnson, Pibwob, D. W. Barker, Frank Spooner, Guy 
Vaesen were the successes. 

“ Thou are not so unkind 

As man’s ginratitude ” 
introduces a useful word for alcoholic irritability. 
Pibwob finds words for the nameless sentiments of cat 
lovers : 

“That best portion of a goodman’s life 

His little maneless, unremembered cats 

Of-dinkness and of love.” 
And Leslie Johnson has hit upon the true horror of 
walking down a delightfully lonely road ; also upon a 
new definition of liverish sulking. I suggest the 
prizes be divided between Leslie Johnson, G. H. L., 
Pibwob, D. W. Barker, who are quoted above; and 
that Guy Vaesen should come into the share-out 
for a few lines of his Jabberwocky : 

“ Ho, to be in Negland 

Won that Paril’s three, 

And however swake in Negland 

Sees, mose morning, ruanawe, 

That the wolest boughs and the burshwood 
shafe 

Round the lem-tree lobe are in tiny lafe, 

While the fachfinch sings on the rochrad bough 

In Negland—won ! ” 


Will Sola N. Trefoil send her address, and 
*¢ Longaville ”’ his name and address. 
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FALSE TEETH 


Are they on your mind? 


When, through shrinkage of the 
gums, a denture loses its original 


barrassment serve as constant re- 


denture-consciousness use KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE for making 
false teeth fit firmly. Comfort and 
confidence are restored and there 
will be no more chafing of the gums, 

more embarrassing situations. 


for Matriculation, Special Entggnce, 
. ‘ intermediate, and Degree examina- 
suction grip, discomfort and em- | tions. The College is an Educational Trust, 
rimarily as a profit-making | Gardens, S.W.s. 

LC eual resident tutors. | > GIRLS, interested music, 
another share modern house, S.W. London 


not conducted 
_ . . concern. High 
minders of its presence in the mouth. Low fees; instalments. Free re-preparation en ee 
Ie ; P in the event jure. ore than 10, a 
To end this unpleasant state of |  O'é SSGenes 
examinations during 1932-1941. 
@ PROSPECTUS from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
70, Burlington House, Cambridge 
IL EL ee 


lovely old-world cottage. 


own bathroom, ‘phone, 


m University NIVERSI 








Handy sprinkler tins 1/3d, also large x 
‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all 
Chemists. 


KOLYNO 


DENTURES 
FIXATIVE 


S gor Uplowman, Tiverton, Devon. 
KUNG LE 
OODY-BAY Hotel, Parrasombe, N. De 
Also use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER Ay ote, Pacrecons » S7SvOR. ADY requires sitting room and bedroom 
——. Quiet, saf H. & C. Comfortable L or bed-sitting room with attendance 
within reach of Ladies College, Cheltenham. 


¢ area. 
beds, farm produce, central heating, licensed. 


@ to Stay BERYSTWYTI 


Box E82. 


Accommodation Offered and Wanted 


London University NTELLIGENT Woman offers accommoda- 
Degrees — open to all 


close tube, bus. 375. 6d. and 32s. 6d. Box Egg. 
C.C., founded 1887, prepares students ERVICE Rooms, beautifully furnishea, 


sunny garden view, hot water, central 
heating. From two guineas. 


surroundings, 
food. Box E89. 
Sv ERIOR mod. divan rooms to let, c.h.w., 
light, service, 


tion, peaceful, oo 


KENsington 0425. 


room. Box F 
Teacher and 
civil-servants, want quiet convt. furnished 
flat or ial board fairly central, early Oct 
Re 28 at I, 3 Gledhow ns., S.W.s. 
W MAN wants 2 or 3 roomed furn. flat or 
share house, some service pref. Blooms- 
bury or Hampstead. Box E81. 
RGENT. Cottage needed. 
wives and babes. Long let. 
I OME wanted for boy aged 54 for duration. 
Sea or country. Safe area. 
Wher : A 2 Fa — —— 
- lodgings for herself and cat, from October. 
D®VOX’. ——s = Be a hen Terms reasonable. Box F2. _ 
homet uded. ’ ” \ /ANTED by Officer's Wife and Baby. 
an8 mall unfurnished cottage, flat, or share 
Hotel. Near the British Museum house in safe area. Oxon, Berks or Bucks. 


a 


Health tip! 





1 Cresswell! 


books, want 


Wife, temp. 


the cigarette* with the 
2 Service 


Box Fr4. natural filter— cotton wool 


Box Fr3. 


—which absorbs A the 


dust as well as the heat 


and nicotine. 


___ for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/34. 








PURELY PERSONAL 


SYNONYMS FOR CROSSWORDS. 
Cross words may rise when you 
ind difficulty in getting a good smoke. 
Iry asking for a King Six — 
nonym of smdking pleasure. Hand 
ver 10$d. and look for the King on 
the Band. 














Parracombe 64. 

GPEND your 1942 holidays in a country 
house among the Surrey Commons. Illus- 

trated tariff. orris Hotel, Gong 

Hill, near Farnham. Frens 362. 





To Let and Wanted 
UNNY si bedroom to be let in centrally 
9 ny om! block of a, er 
guest with y usiness couple. Use o 
electric kitchen. Box Fr. 
ANTED, to rent with option to purchase, 
led Country Cottage (about 6 rms.). 
Box E8s. 





Reply Box Egr. 
FFICER’S wife secks unfurnished cottage, 
for duration at least. Oxford, Bucks. or 
Glos, Village preferred. Could . consider 
urchase if inexpensive. Box Eg2. 
(WOMAN war worker desires quiet bed- 
sitting-room and evening meal within 
easy distance of Worcester. Box F4. 
FFICER and wife want furnished house or 
part house, Tisbury Chilmark area 
Wilts. Box Eo8. 
GLAssow or Paisley. Accom. wanted 
JouN Crark, B.Sc., 62 Waterside, Irvine 








‘or * Virginia’ Smokers 
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Entertainments 
A's Yb rm Gee. 7541), Cvs 
M.), § 3.0 p.m. 
*’ See a ook Partics 
O HEUM, reen. Spe. 9741., 
Sun. nem (seth) at 7,p.m., New London*® 
Or Surin “Waene — Id Saint 
or St a * 
Seens—Carnav Bach “Con 
ps info os Te Phen EH rom a 
Beethoven—Symphony No. 2 in D. Con- 
ductor—~ALec SHERMAN. Solo Pianofortes— 
Mary and GeERALpInge Peppin. All seats 
bookable. 6s. to 1s. 6d; 
OKE. we Sacred Concerto,”- f. Voice, 
? lio, Piano; Rachmaninoff 
Preludes ; "Old Oboe and ’Cello Music, etc. ; 3 
R.S Coke, Piano; C. Marchant, nag 
Mislap-Kapper, Voice; M. Trevel case 
Soot. a, 'w at %, ms George’s Church, "Iecense- 
1GMORE HL Hall, W.1. Under the auspices 
. Tue French NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
‘Three further concerts of French Music: 
Sept. roth: Drsussy: + eg Sept. 17th: 
Faure — Raver. Sept. “Les Six.” 


sae at 6. Aas Fag es details of 
mes, etc., from Wi 

ial (Wel. iaeh on or 4 Culture Ltd., 5 
Rewent Street, W.1. 

ANCE, Saturday, September sth, Alan 

Kane and his’ orches _—" Royal 

Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, C.1. Dancing 

Unity Theatre, 


7-11. ickets 25. 6d... 
2 Goldington St., N.W.1. EUSton 5391. 





Lectures and Meetings 
UNIVERSALIST Church, 57 Cavendish 
Road, Clapham Common, S.W.12. 
30th, orning Service, 11.30. 
A. PBA 


August 
COCK. 118 bus passes 


= 
door. 

. FFQM Ue Now On.” Four public eciaate, 

6.30 p.m., bogmnalng Sept. 8 
pate .. eae Owe, STEPHEN SPENDER, 
ALAN COLLINGRIDGE,B. K. MALutK. Details from 
SECRETARY, Mone? College, 61 Westminster 
Bridge Road, S.E. Course ticket, 25. 6d. 
FrevE RAL Union Lecture * Existing 

Federatic ons.” No “Tim U.S.S.R. 
Lecturer; Dr. Stanislas Osi: ckovski, Allianc 
Hall, Paimer Street, S.W.1t. August 20th 
2.15 p.m. Lecture Fee 6d. 
Govier Tuesdays at the British Drama 
ague Studio, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
September 1, 7.30 p.m. CHARLES ASHLEIGH, 
“ The Red Army.” Admission free. 
A BRAINS [rust on Soviet Education. 
Speakers : Dr. M. Ruhemann (Technical), 
Miss Deana Levin (5 years in Soviet School ; 
author of Sovict School Child), Miss Kathicen 
B. Weaver (2 years in Soviet School). Conway 
Halil, Red Lion ry og 1, on Thursday, 
September 3rd, at Admission 1s. 
Tickets from homes DAY Soclety, 150 
outhampton Row. W.C.1, or at door. 
W. Se AV ID WILLS, ‘author * Hawkspur 
Experiment, “will speak on “ Curing 
Young Deiinquents,”’ Small Conway Hall, Red 
Lion "heante, W.C.1, Sat., Sept. sth, 3 p.m. 
Chairman: Ertirzt MANNIN. Admission free. 
Reserved seats Is. _ “New Vision,” 
47 Argyle Square W.C. 
Common WEAL TH National Campaign. 
This War must be made a People’s War. 

WINTRINGHAM and SIR 
M.P. Chairman: HAro_p 
W. Biomertéy (Prospective Parliamentary 
Candidate), Sunday, Sept. 6th, at 6.15 p.m., 
New Hippodrome, Ardwick Green, Manchester. 
Reserved seats, 1s. Tickets from local agencies 
or from your branch of Common Wealth. 
| ELIGION and the U-.S.S.R. FATHER 

Putrerit,, Wed., Sept. 2nd, at 8.30. 
34 Downshire Hill, N.W.3. Adm. free. 
Hampstead Village Russia To-day Society. 
NDIA Delegate Conference, Kingsway Hall, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. Sat., Sept. sth, 3 p.m 
Organisations invited to send delegates. Visitors 
also invited. Particulars from India League, 
165 Strand, W.C.2. TEM. 3689. 

*REEDOM tor India. Public meeting, 
Conway Hall, W.C.1, on Monday, Sept. 
at7 p.m. John Middleton Murry, Reginald 
M.P., Sybil Morrison, Howard 
Stuart Morris. Admission free. 

London area of P.P.U. 

Arts Centre, 22 St. 
Petersburgh Place, Bayswater. Sept. rst, 
7.45, A. V. Totom, “ Six Great Ballets”: 
Sept. 2nd and gth, Music Making for members, 
‘Se SIAL Background of Music.” Course of 

Ls a lecture-discussions by H. George Sear 
at W.M.A., 9 Great Newport Street, W.C.2, 
on pos ot at 3 p.m., commencing Sept. 5th. 
Single lectures 1s. Course Ticket 4s. 6d 
Sev IET Jewry Appeals. In response to the 

appeal of Soviet Jewry, a representative 
convention of British Jewry will = held on 
August 30th at 2.30 p.m., followed by a mas 
meeting “Jews and the Soviet Union” at 
7 p.m. at the People’ s Palace, Mile End, E.r. 
Prominent speakers. Cables from the Soviet 
Union, Palestine, and the U.S.A. Convened 
by the United Jewish Committee, 76 New 
Cavendish St., W.1. [11.30 a.m., Youth Conf.] 
Vy E.A West London Branch. “ Socia! 
Economics,’’ by Barbara Wootton, Ful- 
ham Central Library, 598 Fulham Road, on 
‘Tuesdays, 7 p.m. First meeting, Sept. 8th. 
**Psychology,?” by Renee Hurstheld, Fulham 
Central Library, Wednesdays, 7 p.m. First 
meeting, Sept. 2nd. “Literature (Modern 
Drama,” by John Greenwood, Ethical Hall, 
Queensway, W.C.2 Tuesdays, 7 p.m. First 
mecting, Sept. 1§th. All the above are tutorial 
classes of 24 meetings. Fr irther particulars 
rom Hon. Sec BARBARA KYLE, 63 Sydney 
» S.W.3 


Speakers: Tom 
RICHARD ACLAND, 


7th, 
Sorensen 
Whitten, 
Coilection. 
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PAINTINGS sel Waser Cis fy Li 
cabo porn: ore 
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cae ogg Bm b 
os _ James yaree, etc., 





Avoreas 
_ None of the 
18 and 31 unless such a mg te ae Bae J 
eich her'a child of hers under the age Ag, ed 
(b) ts registered’ under the Blind Row cts 
or (c) has a Ministry of Labour permit to allow 
her to obtain employment by individual efforts. _ 


PPLICATIONS invited from men and 
women for posts as Assistants to Y.M.C.A, 
Divisional Educa Officers 





. cy 209.) 

IABLE _ on ae = run flat, care bones 
young y, mother doing war 
Freperick Laws, 60 St. John St., ya a 2383. 

ATIONAL Council of Service 
Cnconppeseee. Ap Sociinae a are invited 
for the post of me cer for the Southern 
Counties. dates should be men ay | 
administrative experience and a knowled 
statutory and voluntary social services. a 
£450-£500, according to qualifications. Apply 
in own handwriting, stating qualifications and 
experience and sending copies of three recent 
testimonials, together with names of three 
ople to whom reference can be made, by 
ae 4th, to SECRETARY, 26 Bedford 


uare, London, W.C.1 

Ww NTED. Vchemuey teacher (pocket money 
and keep) progressive views for private 
experiment in oat education for 12 East End 
evacuees aged 4 to 9. Music lover prefebred. 
Beautiful but remote farmhouse modernised. 
Fifteen acres fully stocked. Helper for farm and 

garden also wanted. RICHARD PHIBBS, 
Cantab., Beer Farm, Dulverton, Somerset. 
PROF. couple, month-old baby, u + id 
domestic/nursing assist.; goo and 
accom., small mod. hse. Herts. Box E83. 
\ ANTED. Housekeeper for 2 scientists. 
Small country house, near Reading. 
Char for rough. Good salary, conditions. Re- 
served job. Fortey, Hopkiln, Grazeley, Berks. 
LERT Girl for account department ; some 
* experience ; knowledge of telephone and 


req. 


typewriting; good training. Person over 30 
would be considered. Permanency if suitable. 
Write ManaGer, Truslove & Hanson, Book- 
sellers & Stationers, 14A Clifford Street, 
I -ondon, W.r 
 XPERIENCED Nanny required fory baby 
girl, 3 months old. No other childten or 
duties, Small country house, 15 miles from 
Tne eny Good outings and salary. *Phone : 
fair 8944, or write full particulars. LEAveER, 
i Street, London, W.1 
V JANTED. Experienced woman, refugee or 
otherwise, to help young mother with 
baby and flat. Salary, board and lodging. 
—. VoceL, 5 Greville Hall, Greville Place, 
N.W.6. ’Phone: Maida 8753. 
PROF. Woman regs. Companion-Hsekper., for 
flat, yng. family, diy. maid kept. Alien consid., 
another child, school age, welcomed. GRIEVES, 
** Oaklands,” "Colwyn ay. Tel. : 2296. 
ATHS. and Science Master required ; also 
i one for general subjects. Resident. 
Apply Ashburton College, S. Devon. 
NTELLIGENT Couple, or two friends, for 
garden and housework, full or part-time. 
Small cottage provided, or live in. Nr. Winslow. 
Good wages. Write fully. Box E6r. 
OUNTRY Doctor offers home and salary in 
return for telephone and Jight domestic 
duties. Box E64. 
UALIFIED, English usin, experienced 
teacher required for class of 20 children, 
5-7 years. iidied seeteods. Evacuated 


progressive school in safe area, 45 miles from 
London. Apply. Box E66. 
.O. (25) requires work, agriculture or horti- 
culture. General work or would learn 
Bos és work. Experienced driver and mechanic. 
ox E 
I AUGHTER Austrian Professor (Christian), 
aged 40, good linguist, fluent English, 
applying naturalization, seeks post companion, 
secretary, housekeeper, to intellectual person ; 
genuine English references. Write Box E73. 
NIV. Woman, History deg., exp. teacher, 
good knowledge typing, dom. work, cooking, 
etc., certified nursing, first-aid, seeks any post 
where 20-mnths. daughter welcomed. Box E71. 
M: AN above military age—trained to control 
large bodies of men; disciplinarian ; 
tactful ; secretary; average typist; amateur 
gardener ; linguist ; widely travelled, offers 
services, What have you to offer? Box F34. 
~DUCATED Viennese lady (40’s), many 
yrs. sec., financial, and other E nglish exp. 
shthnd.-typ., seeks interesting post. Box F42. 
‘.O. (25) wants photography, X-ray or other 
skilled work in hospital, etc. Exp., 
qualified. Would do orderly work in addition. 
Box E8o. 
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Schools and Educational 
ONE. Seen oman sien 
term, Ages 6-14. temp. address : 
Greenham, 





‘CE GARDNER. 

PROGRESSIVE a ey pap by youns 
a mdn. scl., for ‘children 
wards, in ideal a. Individ: iene 
and tuition, modern ith principles, own 
an me — any Minow nn nll Youns, B.A., 


CHIMING rockweit, Cheps Camp ‘School, Alder- 
wasley, er In 123 acres of woodland. 
. per week and Mas. L. Vear, B.Sc. 
ody (Lond.). 
- DEVON. St. George’s Children’s House 
(Harpenden), Belstone. Home School, 
2-10. Ideal safe area. Open _ year. 
ply Miss D. I. MatHews. Sticklepath 43. 
Wricuwoop Girls’ School, Oxford, 10 to 
University, age ; small ses; exce) 
tional cultural and musical opportunities ; self- 
overning community. Ape — Leg, *M. A. 
bie ag P. tory ool (for boys 6 to 
_— of age). An extensive annexe 
adioining nage: Hall in a beautiful part 
hire WILL OPEN ON SEPTEMBER 25. 
Safe —_ Ultra-modern facilities. Unique 
features. Close to Gt. Longstone Stn. on 
L.M.S. Main Line. Londori—Derby—Man- 
chester—Liverpool. A junction at Ambergatc 
makes convenient access from Sheffield and the 
North. Headmasters: Rev. Alan Burr, M.A, and 
Mr. G. W. T. Crawhall, M.A. Send for inter- 
esting prospectus to SecreTarY, Wyedale School, 
Ashford, near Bakewell. 
Rect OR, graduate, teaching experience, 
married, offers board tuition for two 
children, after Sept., 9 to 12 years, prep. Common 
Entrance. Modest fees, highest refs. West 
Country. Write: Box 154, Strand House, W.C.2. 
ARABIC and Turkish, coaching and courses. 
CarRMI, 139 White Hse., N.W.1. Eus. 1200. 





Personal 
LEASANT and Capable Lady, preferably 
with young child, and husband in Forces, 
wanted to share smail country home 1 hour 
London. No expenses in return for assistance 
with house and baby. Write Box E69. 
ERVING men invited to submit contribu- 
tions to coilection of short stories by men 
in Armed. Forces to be published shortly. 
Approximately 3,000 wor Payment on 
acceptance. Send stamp for return of un- 
suitable MSS. Box F3o. 
OUNG woman dislikin 
or unfurn. room, t, or sm. house, 
Evesham area, with or without meals. Box F20. 
UICK Sale. Highest bid. Caravan: horse- 
drawn, pedigreed. Good cond. Box F22. 
OMAN Doctor has one or two vacancies in 
own home in Cotswolds. Convalescent, 
rest, or early nerve cases. Charges moderate. 
Box E72. 
WANTED. New address Messrs. Erskine 
Macdonald. Write HoLt-SMITH, 15 
Beret h Lane, Cambridge. 
C. Woman to run sm. mod. hse., pleasant 
pron mg Croydon dist. Father, son at 
business, Salary £50 p.a. Box E68. 
IST would like to share studio, join 
painting group or meet people interested 
in same. London area. Box E77. 

Ls with flat, garden, near Woking Station, 
would share with another. E78 
Gs by Native. Also Fr., It., a 

W. Hamilton Gardens, N.W.8. 
NY P New Englander wish to discuss Ameri- 
can Literature please write Box 10, 
191 Piccadilly. 
[* FORMAL Gramophone Circle now formed. 
Hampstead. Particulars Box E88 
N OTHER, son 4, seeks vot eg “to share 
comf. house, country. Il mod. cony. 
Very mod, terms if mutual help. Box F3. 
HOME offered to mother and young child 
from Oct., Surrey Hills. Box Eo4. 
HE half-fees rate is being extended by the 
London School of Journalism as a result 
of many requests from those wishing to study 
Journalism, Fiction or Poetry in spare time, 
Personal coaching by correspondence. No time 
limit and no curtailment. Free book “ Writing 
for the Press,” from Prospectus Office, L.S.J., 
N Gueer Square, W.C.1. (MUS. 4574.) 
1 


billets wants furn. 


JRSE Ollivier. Colds. Somes Irrigation, 
rheumatism. -MAY 108s. 

-K. THERAPY (Modern Nature Cure). Par- 
tics. from Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. 











trar, Londq 
School of oa The nat Peterhou 
Tue! olytechnic, Raptat Street, Londo 

I. y School of Commerce. 
School « ae a > ig or AS. full-time coun 
for students (girls and boys) from 16 to x 
years of age. Matriculated students may pi 
re for the Intermediate Commerce 

ntermediate Economics Examinations of th 
University of London. 

r courses include Pag an for Cir 
Service Examinations and for Secretarial a 
Accountancy posts. 

Special and part-time courses can be arrange 
to meet the individual needs of students. 
The Foreigh Languages taught are French 
German and Spanish. 
Provision is made for the development 
the Social and athletic activities of the studen 
The new term commences on Monday, 14¢ 
— 1942 
Director of Education will send 
—— 
College (University of London 
Autumn ‘Term begins on Saturdy 
September sth. Applications for admissicg} 
from men and women who desire to read at b 
week-ends for degrees in the Faculties of / 
and Science for » Sc. (Econ.) Intermediate only 
or for the Diploma in Geo; ography should & 
= to on CierkK, Birkbeck Colleg, 


Pit, foties Nerve Training Colony, Langley 
Rise, King’s Langley, Herts. Reduci 
fee period for any fortnt tht till September 15, 
to give tired but upstanding people an oppo 
tunity to learn methods of systematic Relax 
tion, and _ how to achieve real rest. Receptioa 
area. Official air re: shelters installed. Apply: 
SECRETARY. Tel. : ing’s Age Tr 7519. 
RE- CONSCRIPTIO raining {fot 
Post-war Home Life. Miss P. L. Garbutt, 
Director of the Good Housekeeping Institut, 
28/30, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W., 
announces the opening of a Homecraft Schod 
where a selected number of girls, of school 
leaving age, may take an intensive cours¢ # 
homecraft. The School is situated in a “ saft 
Surrey area and conditions will approximate 
nearly as possible to those of normal home life 
Students will be under the supervision of full 
trained Domestic Science teachers. The fini 
course commences in September. Prospectw 
on application to the above address. 
ORLEY College, 61 Westminster Srids 
Road, S.E.1. New session begin 
August 31. Evening and week-end classes ! 
men and women in teagges Economics, 
History ; English Language and Literature; 
Theatre School ; Philosop ny and Psychology; 
Science; Art; Music; Languages & Keep 
fit, Dancing and Fencing. Soctat ScIiN 
DEPARTMENT: Social Services To-day ani 
To-Morrow and Nursery Course. Fees {rom 
10s. a details on application to the Secretary, 
Literary and Translations 
oR. the “fatest books apply to The Bibliv 
phile, the bookshop for progressive yo 
16 Little Russell Street, London, 
Tel. : Holborn 8045. : 
REPRINT of Picture of India, 15,000 wo 
factual summary of Indian Proble 
Obtainable for 1}d. postage from Secretary 
India-Burma Association, 22 Northumberla 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


A POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION, to cny a#& 
dress in the world, costs: Yearly, 323. 6d. Sa 
months, 16s. 3d. Three mont 8. 
New Subscriptions now only accepted as 
when lapsed ones make copies available. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 2:. ¥ 
er line we 6 words) per insertion, 
oaken 3 extra. Prepayment esse 
Press Tuesday, but insertion not guazan 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATIO 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 321 
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